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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE German Government has formally denied any intention 

of exchanging Kiao-chow for Samsah or any other place 

in China, and appears indeed to have obtained all its demands 
from the Government of Pekin. The lease of a territory one 
hundred miles in depth by one hundred in breadth has been 
ceded by the Chinese Foreign Office, as well as preferential 
rights to build railways and work coal-mines throughout the 
province of Shantung. The German Emperor is still shipping 
Marines for China, their place at Kiel being taken by 
volunteers; Prince Henry has started for his new command ; 
and certain classes, at all events, warmly approve the 
new departure. The merchants of Hamburg have voted an 
enthusiastic address to the Emperor, the “ mighty protector ” 
of their trading rights, and the Catholic Bishops are for- 
warding by telegraph blessings upon his undertaking. The 


latter news is important, because it implies that the Catholic. 


Centre, which holds the balance of power in the Reichstag, 
will feel compelled to vote for the Naval Bill, and because it 
suggests that Rome will warmly support an extension of 
German dominion in the Far East. The Russian Press 
remains visibly irritable and suspicious, but the Russian 
Government has as yet made no sign. 


The final scene at Kiel during a banquet to Prince 
Henry was one which is comprehensible only on the 
theory on which we enlarge elsewhere, that the Emperor and 
his brother are full of a great, or even gigantic, scheme. “I 
am conscious,” said the Emperor, “that it is my duty to 
extend and enlarge what my predecessors have bequeathed to 
mée,”"—a very grave kind of consciousness in the master of 
two millions of trained men. “In the stupendous development 
of its commercial interests the German Empire has gained 
for itself such a position that it is my duty to bestow on it 
the protection it can claim.” ‘“ Imperial power means naval 
power, and naval power and Imperial power are implicitly 
dependent on each other.” May “every one in those distant 
regions be aware that the German Michael has firmly planted 
his shield, with the device of the German Eagle, upon the 
soil” of China, “in order once for all to give his protection to 
all who ask for it.” “Should any one essay to detract from 
our just rights or to injure us, then up and at him with your 
mailed fist.” Some of our contemporaries satirise the 
Emperor because of the disproportion between his deeds and 
his language, but if his Majesty means what we believe him 
to mean, viz., the carving of an Indian Empire out of China, 
the disproportion disappears. 


Prince Henry’s speech in reply is an amazing performance. 
The Prince is said to be a man of sense, who inherits much 
of his wise father’s spirit of moderation, but he indulged 
in language which makes readers think that the very spirit 





of China has entered into his soul. After addressing 
his brother as “ Most august Emperor, most mighty Kiny 
and Lord, illustrious brother,” and reminding the world 
that he and the Emperor “grew up as children together,” 
and thanking his Majesty for his confidence, he proceeded to 
declare :—“ Of one thing I may assure your Majesty,—neither 
fame nor laurels have charms for me. One thing is the aim 
that draws me on,—it is to declare in foreign lands the gospel 
of your Majesty’s hallowed person (das Evangelium LEurer 
Majestit geheiligter Person im Auslande zu kiinden), to preach 
it to every one who will hear it, and also to those who will 
not hear it. This gospel I will have inscribed on my banner, 
and I will inscribe it whithersoever I go.” And then he 
called upon his followers to “let the cry resound far over the 
world, most august, most mighty, beloved Emperor, King 
and Lord for ever and ever. Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” Re- 
collect that by the unbending etiquette of every Court in 
Europe the Emperor himself must have read those words 
before they were uttered, and then believe, if you can, that 
the brothers are thinking of a petty expedition. We wonder 
if we shall be thought superstitious if we say that swelling 
words like these uttered before an enterprise has well begun 
will bring no good-fortune in their train. That would have 
been the Greek thought, and we are not sure that it is not the 
Christian one too. 


Sir William Lockhart has forced his way from Tirah to 
Bara, where he is in touch with Peshawur and will keep his 
troops till the spring. The Afridis evidently accepted his 
march as a retreat, and for the last three days there was 
almost continuous fighting, or rather the British had to fight 
all the evening, and then endure to be “ sniped,” that is, shot 
at, nearly all night. On the last days, while traversing the 
Bara Valley, the men had constantly to pass through icy-cold 
water, and were pressed by the enemy with relentless courage, 
the assailants coming up almost to the bayonets. In one 
place General Westmacott and his brigade were in imminent 
danger, the firing being close and continuous, and the marck * 
hampered by the wounded and by the number of baggage- 
animals. The men, however, Borderers, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas, 
though only four hundred and fifty in all, most of them foot- 
sore and all weary and half-frozen, fought most gallantly, and 
finally drove off the Afridis, as it is believed, with heavy loss. 
An effort will now be made to clear the Khyber Pass, but 
with that exception nothing will be done till the spring, 
when, as General Lockhart has told the Afridis in a proclama- 
tion, he will return to their country if they do not submit. 
They are, he says, but flies attacking a lion,—rather an 
unlucky simile, as the lion can do nothing to the flies, and 
the flies, if they attack his eyes, may worry him into flight. 
For the time being, however, the army of the frontier, in the 
old military phrase, “ goes into winter quarters.” 


We can only hope it will not leave them again. As we 
have argued elsewhere, the soldiers have done as much as the 
conditions allowed, and there is absolutely nothing to be 
gained by renewing the campaign. We have no means of 
killing the mountaineers on a large scale, and they care 
little about the destruction of their villages, they, in fact, 
looking upon the whole business not as a war, but asa foot- 
ball match of exciting interest. We can give a most in- 
teresting evidence of this feeling. We have it on the 
evidence of competent eye-witnesses that the very men 
who are fighting us so savagely have sent numbers of 
their women and children into Peshawur for protection, 
where they are petted by the doctors and the ladies. 
That is, we think, an incident without a parallel in the 
history of war, and we find it difficult to believe that wild 
clansmen who have so accurately gauged the British character, 





and believe in it so entirely, can be beyond the reach of an 
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arrangement. We are told, too, that the Afridis in our own | an invention intended to compel Government to publish the 


service freely discuss the campaign with British officers, and 
though they openly exult in the prowess of their tribesmen, 
display no malice and no desire to desert. It is a great game, 
in fact, that they are looking on at, with lives for stakes, and 
though they take sides, they feel no hate. 


It is intended, we have reason to believe, to lighten the 
burden of the Frontier War to the Indian Government by 
making over to it rather a large slice of the surplus of the 
year. The money, of course, will be most grateful to the 
Indian Treasury, which is only trying to believe that the 
expenditure will not be more than two and a half millions. 
Simla is, in fact, afraid of the financial consequences of its 
blunder, and whistles estimates to keep its courage up. A 
good big grant will be a benevolence, but it had better be 
given in relief of the Famine outlay than in aid of the Frontier 
War. Acts of God do not constitute precedents, and any State 
may be helped when visited with famine. If we lift the 
outlay on the frontier off the consciences of the soldiers and 
financiers in India, we shall take away the best, indeed the 
only, guarantee for their moderation in pursuing a Forward 
policy. The men who govern India are among the best in- 
tentioned in the world, but they are fanatics as to British 
rule, and if anybody would give them the money they would 
conquer Asia without ascruple. They think they could do 
it too. It is really the fact that men in high office in Simla 
expected the Afridi country to be subjugated in a fortnight, 
and would like to “wig” Sir William Lockhart because he 
has taken a little longer time. 


The Spanish Government is believed to be in danger from 
a cause which in this country has almost escaped 
attention. The leading military officers are profoundly 
irritated at the insults which President McKinley has, as 
they conceive, poured upon the Army of Spain in alleging 
publicly that it makes war in Cuba in a way contrary to the 
civilised code, and calculated to shock the consciences of 
mankind. Twenty Generals have, it is said, demanded that 
the Government should issue a public protest, either in the 
form of a despatch, to be transmitted to Washington, or 
of a manifesto to the nation. These officers all support 
General Weyler; and the fear is that they will head a 
mnilitary revolt, intended either to make him the head of the 
Administration, or to dethrone the child-King in favour 
of Don Carlos. There can be little doubt that the pride 
of the nation has been cruelly wounded by the language 
used at Washington; and the Sagasta Government, 
seriously alarmed, has issued a weak notification that the 
accusations made against it are libels, and that foreigners 
should believe nothing unless countersigned either from 
Havana or Madrid. It is not probable that Spain is prepared 
for a Carlist Revolution, but it is quite possible that the 
army in Cuba may make a pronunciamento, or that the 
Ministry may think the only road out of the situation is 
through a defiance to the United States. In either case war 
may be much nearer than is generally supposed, especially if 
the American Senate, after an excited debate, passes a resolu- 
tion favouring the immediate recognition of “a state of war 
in Cuba.” 


M. Henri Rochefort affects to know the true story of the 
Dreyfus affair. Captain Dreyfus, he says, irritated by his 
slight prospect, as a Jew, of serious promotion, offered to 
become a German subject on condition that he should receive 
equivalent rank in the German Army. The Emperor, pleased 
by this adhesion from an Alsatian, accepted the offer, and in 
an autograph letter to Captain Dreyfus directed him to remain 
in Paris as he could serve Germany more efficiently there. 
Eight letters, including the Emperor’s, were stolen from the 
house of the German Ambassador and sold to the French 
Foreign Office, but the German Ambassador, suspecting 
the truth, reclaimed them under a threat of his immediate 
departure. The French accordingly surrendered them, but 


kept photographs, which M. Rochefort or his informant 
has seen, The French Government in the most explicit 
manner denies the truth of the story, as does the 
Government of Germany; but Paris, accustomed to official 
denials, remains suspicious, and so full of libels that the 
Ministry publicly threatens to bring in a Bill limiting the 
freedom of political slander. The Rochefort story looks like 





trath, and as the agitation does nobdie away; they may yet be 
compelled to take this course. They have, however, it should 
be remarked, the support of both Chambers and of the Army 


Mr. Asquith made an interesting speech at Stockton on 
Wednesday evening. It was, he declared, in the interest of 
all (1) that the employer, who provided the capital and super. 
intendence, should have a free hand in the management of 
his business; (2) that the individual workman should have 
the protection which he could get only from union with his 
fellows. That is the problem ina nutshell. As to female 
suffrage the oracle was dumb, though Mr. Asquith affirmed 
that the only body which had authority to declare the policy 
of the Liberal party was the Liberal party itself,—a remark 
which, while it will not please the National Liberal Federa. 
tion, leaves us in doubt as to what the party is. Mr. Asquith 
cannot mean that it is merely the Liberal Members of Parlia. 
ment. As to the House of Lords, Mr. Asquith made a most 
important statement, and one which appears to show that he 
is not so hostile to the Referendum as most of his colleagues, 
There were, he declared, only two possible solutions to the 
question. The first was to make the veto of the House of 
Lords suspensory and not definitive,—either limited in point 
of time, or inoperative as against a second or a third declara- 
tion of the will of the House of Commons. The other was 
to enable either House, when there was an irreconcilable 
difference of opinion between them, to refer the specific issue 
to the judgment of the nation. Mr. Asquith did not declare 
for either solution. The fact, however, that he admits the 
possibility of the Referendum solution is a great advance. 


Lord Wolseley, speaking at the distribution of prizes 
to the members of the 2nd Volunteer Battalion Royal 
Fasiliers at the St. James's Hall on Tuesday, declared 
that it was not true to say that there was no career 
open to men in the Army. There were at the present 
moment serving in the Army 875 commissioned officers who 
had risen from the ranks, 950 warrant officers, and 14,479 
sergeants, making a total of over 16,000 men, “who at the 
present were very well provided for, and all of whom were 
entitled to pensions. Besides that, there were 12,000 
corporals, who also received very fair pensions.” That is a 
very interesting statement, and proves that there are a good 
many openings in the Army for the specially good men. It does 
not, however, meet the contention that under present circum- 
stances the Army does not offer a career to the ordinary and 
average soldier, as it does to the ordinary and average officer, 
and as the Navy practically does to the ordinary and average 
Marine. The soldiers who have not the ability to rise, and 
they are 90 per cent., cannot make a career out the Army. 


On Tuesday Lord Rosebery, in presenting Sir John 
Hutton, ex-Chairman of the London County Council, with 
his portrait, made one of his graceful and thoughtful speeches. 
Though not so amusing as that to the Gimcrack Club, it was also 
full of humour. The chief point of the speech was a eulogium 
—and one which we believe is well deserved—on the unseen 
work of the Council in its Committees. If men wanted to 
get on in the Council, it must be by honest hard work in the 
Committees, and not by eloquent speeches at odd moments 
in the afternoon. At one time the (ouncil might, 
perhaps, have broken a little loose in the matter of 
abstract discussion, but now it confined itself to municipal 
business. That is, perhaps, only claiming for the Council 
that it does its strict duty ; but after all that is a claim which 
will always deserve recognition. It is interesting to note how 
proud Lord Rosebery remains of his connection with the 
Council. 


On Friday, December 10th, Mr. Balfour spoke at the 
opening of a Conservative club at High Wycombe. He 
began the “operative” part of his speech by contrasting Mr. 
Morley’s attitude on the House of Lords question with that 
of the National Liberal Federation. Mr. Morley said they 
must not attack the Lords till the Lords gave them an oppor- 
tunity by throwing out some great popular measure. The 
National Liberal Federation were for putting the destruction 
of the House of Lords in the very forefront of their pro- 
gramme. No doubt Mr. Morley’s plan was the better tactics, 
but where were they going to find this legislative proposal 
which would bring the House of Lords and the people into 
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collision? ‘“ Are we to find it in Home-rule? Are we to find 
it in Local Veto? Are we to find it in the alteration of the 
laws of registration? Can any human being conceive that 
the masses of this country and the House of Commons are 
going to rise because the House of Lords maintain their 
constitutional privilege in regard to those measures?” The 
thing is absurd. Mr. Morley will have to wait till Doomsday 
if he is not to touch the Lords till they deprive the people of 
something they really want, for that the House of Lords is 
much too wise, or, if you like, too timid, ever to do. Mr. 
Balfour’s speech, though not a great one in any sense, was 
interesting because so characteristic. It was equally com- 
pounded of good sense and good feeling, and without a touch 
of egotism or of irascibility, the ordinary politician’s chief 
pitfalls when he comes to speech-making. 


It is not often our good fortune to abstract a speech so 
packed with sound sense and public wisdom as Sir Robert 
Giffen’s speech on Free-trade to the North Staffordshire 
Chamber of Commerce at. Stoke. But just because the 
speech was 80 admirable we despair of giving our readers any 
true idea of its contents. Sir Robert Giffen showed, in effect, 
that Protection does not protect, and that though there is so 
much talk of the decay of Free-trade, Free-trade has been 
winning all along the line. “A third to half the world is for 
Free-trade.” Dealing with the British Empire, Sir Robert 
Giffen practically states (though he does not use the 
phrase) what we have always held,—namely, that there 
is no real protection, but only a certain number of local 
Octrois on an imposing scale. Victoria is supposed to be the 
great Protectionist Colony, and yet even there the whole 
manufacturing population—i.e., the population which is pro- 
tectable—is not more than fifty thousand, and a large part of 
these are engaged in the manufacture of mineral waters and 
other things which must by their nature be produced locally. 
In the United States it is doubtful “ whether even 5 per cent. 
of the producers receive any protection from the Tariff of 
any sort or kind.” Protection, too, declares Sir Robert 
Giffen, is played out in the United States. In most parts of 
the Continent a stage of development will soon be reached 
which, as happened here, will make it no longer possible 
to tax food and raw material. But when protection for 
these goes, so will protection for manufactures. That is, we 
believe, an entirely sound view, though owing to the hatred 
of all foreigners for direct taxation, tariffs for revenue pur- 
poses—i.e., an Imperial Octroi—will be kept up by all the 
chief Continental States. 


On Monday last the vote was taken in the Engineering 
Trade-Union, with the result that the men practically 
unanimously refused the masters’ terms. We think they 
were wrong from the point of view of their own and the 
country’s interests, but for all that we cannot help admiring 
the men for their pluck and for their loyalty in standing by 
their leaders. When the vote was communicated to the 
masters an effort was made to reopen the Conference, and 
in the middle of the week it seemed as if things might still 
be adjusted with satisfaction to both sides. As we write, 
however, the symptoms seem less favourable, and we fear 
that a compromise will not be agreed on. If that happens, 
the men will enter upon a struggle which must mean 
great personal misery, the loss of their savings, and at the 
end of it all a return to work on the masters’ terms, with a 
weak and shattered Union. At present we fear temper on 
both sides is prejudicing the issues. On one point, however, 
we feel convinced. The masters’ terms are not meant to, and 
do not, destroy the right of collective bargaining. 


On Tuesday the House of Lords gave judgment on one of 
the most important points ever raised before them. In 
reversing the decisions of the Courts below, as they did in 
“Allen v, Flood,” they decided that no action will lie 
against A for going to B and stating that if he continues to 
employ C he (A) will no longer continue to work for B, there 
being of course no contract binding B to continue employing 
©. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Ashbourne, and Lord Morris 
held that an action would lie; but Lords Watson, Herschell, 
Davey, Shand, Macnaghten, and James of Hereford decided 
that no legal wrong had been committed. That the majority 
were right in law we have no doubt, and it is clear that they 
were right in policy, for if the previous decision had stood, a 





principle would have been admitted which would have most 
seriously interfered with liberty of individual action. As it 
is, the House of Lords has in effect declared that for civil 
wrongs, at any rate, you cannot manufacture an illegal act 
out of a series of acts which, taken by themselves, are legal. 
The judgment also leaves it clear that in civil wrongs you 
must not inquire into motives. That is sound sense as well 
as sound law. The present case may be a hard one, but 
imagine the result of allowing a discharged servant to bring 
an action against a third party for maliciously inducing his 
master to give him notice. The decision is regarded as a 
Trade-Union victory, and so in a sense it is; but it isa great 
protection also to the Masters’ Federations, who but for it 
might have been liable to very harassing prosecutions. In 
truth, it is a right and reasonable decision, and so fair to 
both sides. 


M. Alphonse Dandet, the well-known French novelist, died 
in Paris on Thursday evening at about 8 o’clock. He was at 
the dinner-table with his family, and seemed in the best of 
spirits, when he was suddenly seized with an attack of 
syncope. He never rallied, but died soon after in the pre- 
sence of his wife and children, and of the curé of the Church 
of St. Clothilde, who had been summoned to administer the 
last rites of the Church. Whether his regular novels will 
live is a difficult question. Without doubt many of them 
are very touching and full of human interest, but they have 
not the flesh-and-blood qualities of Dickens’s work nor 
the deep insight of Balzac,—the insight which allowed him 
to unmask the actors in the human comedy. Daudet’s 
position as a humourist is much more assured. The three 
delightful books devoted to Tartarin will surely live, 
They have the spirit of Don Quixote without any material 
imitation. Tartarin is a real living man, and in spite of the 
rope-cutting incident one loves him and his mock heroisms. 
Tartarin will live, even if “Le Nabab,” a really great novel 
in its way, does not. 





A great sensation has been caused in London this week 
by the cruel murder of a favourite actor, Mr. William 
Lewin, of the Adelphi, whose stage-name was Terriss. He 
was letting himself into the theatre by the stage-door in 
Maiden Lane on Thursday evening when a man rushed at 
him and stabbed him with a long butcher’s knife. The 
knife reached the aorta, and though assistance was at once 
rendered, in a few minutes he expired. He was only forty- 
eight. His assailant, who made no effort to escape, was at 
once arrested, and proved to be a supernumerary named 
William Archer, who had latterly found little employment, 
and had been repeatedly relieved by Mr. Terriss. He had, 
however, at last been sent to the Actors’ Benevolent Society, 
but after considering his case they refused their assistance. 
It is supposed that Archer, who was known to be irritated by 
Mr. Terriss’s great success on the stage, attributed the 
refusal to him, and sought revenge by killing his benefactor. 
The facts leave little doubt as to the guilt of the man 
arrested, but there is some as to his state of mind. The 
murder of an actor is, considering the jealousies and hatreds 
inseparable from stage-life, a curiously rare event. The 
unreality of the stage seems to affect even the passions it 
produces. 


Connected with the murder of Mr. Terriss is a very curious 
story of prevision. Mr. Frederick Lane, Mr. Terriss’s under- 
study, declares that on the night before the murder he dreamt 
he saw Mr. Terriss lying on the landing surrounded by a crowd, 
and that he was raving. The story is a very curious one, and 
might be used to illustrate the article on “ The New Trend of 
Psychical Research” which appears in another part of our 
issue. Yet, even granted that the dream was not a mere 
coincidence, it does not prove positively a prevision of the 
future. Suppose, as is quite possible, that Mr. Terriss’s mind 
was occupied with the thought, ‘I hope that mad fellowI had 
to refuse any further help to will not take it into his head to 
revenge himself by murdering me.’ If that thought did 
occur, there is no reason, under the theory of thought- 
transference, why it should not have been transferred from 
Mr. Terriss’s to Mr. Lane’s mind. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A PLAN FOR ARMY REFORM. 


3 ye interest excited by the proposals for Army reform 
remains as great as ever. Almost every recent public 
speech touches on the problem in some form or other, 
and wherever soldiers or military-minded civilians con- 
gregate, plans for putting the Army straight are discussed 
‘with the utmost eagerness. Standing as we do outside 
the whirlpool of discussion, and professing no knowledge 
of technical details, we are perhaps able to grasp some 
of the general conditions that govern the problem better 
than some of those actively engaged in the controversy. 
Not only do onlookers proverbially see the best of the game, 
but in the present case the soldiers engaged in planning 
how best to get us a sound Army are to some extent 
bewildered and perplexed by what we may call the 
civilian bogey. They are apt to think too much about 
what the civilian can be got to stand, and so to construct, 
not the best possible plan, but the plan which they think 
is most likely to be accepted,—i.e., the best plan under the 
circumstances. The result is often to vitiate their pro- 
posals. They are paralysed, as it were, by the dread of the 
civilian. That being so, we believe that help may conceiv- 
ably come from the civilian who bases his proposals on 
reason and common-sense, leaving it to the professional 
soldier to correct the faults of detail, and to put the 
general and abstract suggestions into a practical and 
concrete form. This is our excuse for endeavouring to 

ut forward a rough and skeleton plan of Army reform. 

t is very likely extremely crude in many points, but we 
venture to think that it does meet the main human and 

olitical needs of the situation, and that it could easily 
be licked into shape by any Committee of practical soldiers. 
We make, we need hardly say, no claim to originality 
for our plan or to any new discovery. It is merely a 
résumé of the common-sense of the situation. When 
men with great technical knowledge are discussing a tech- 
nical problem, it sometimes happens that the non-technical 
listener is able to make a helpful common-sense suggestion 
which clears the air. He could not carry out his suggestion 
in detail himself, but for all that it clears the ideas of the 
men who could carry it out, and who, for the moment 
immersed too much in details, have, it may be, missed a 
possible solution of their problem. All we claim for our 
plan is that it is the possible suggestion of the bystander 
offered for what it is worth to the practical men. 

Before we state our proposal it will be as well to note 
one or two of the conditions upon which all reasonable 
men seem now agreed,—conditions which, therefore, must 
be a sine qué non in every scheme. The first of these is 
that the soldier must be offered a career in the Army, and 
allowed to feel that if he likes to make the Army his life- 
work he can do so. Next, the conditions of service must 
be so elastic that they will also tempt men who want to 
try the Army in their hot youth, but who do not wish to 
commit themselves for any very long term of service. 
Next, there must be a Reserve, but it must not be main- 
tained at the expense of an efficient Army. Again, 
every regiment in the service must always, at home 
and abroad, in England or on foreign service, be a 
real regiment, that is, a real military family in full 
vigour, and not sometimes a true regiment (i.e, when 
abroad) and sometimes a mere walking depét,—an 
ambulatory school for recruits, whose business is not 
to be an efficient fighting machine, but instead a supplier 
of drafts to the foreign battalion. Lastly, it is universally 
and most properly agreed that there must be no creation 
of a purely {Indian Army—a sort of Praetorian Guard 
permanently stationed in India—like the old Company’s 
white troops; for against such a body can be urged an 
infinite number of sound arguments, military, civil, and 
political. So much for the chief essential conditions. 
Now for a plan which, we suggest, fulfils most of them. To 
begin with, we would have two army corps of some thirty- 
three thousand men each, or sixty-six thousand men in all, 
raised on a three years’ enlistment with the colours and 
three in the Reserve, the regiments of which army corps 
would be exactly in the position which the Guards were 
in up till last June, and which several cavalry regiments 
were in till five or six years ago. It is idle to say that 
these Home Army Corps, or Guards Corps if you will, 


would be a sort of glorified Militia, The Guards haya 
never been that, and there is no reason why these arm 

corps should be. This part of our proposal is, in fact, Z 
experiment, for we know exactly the sort of conditions 
produced by Guards service, and those conditions would 
be just the conditions governing these Home Army 
Corps. The regiments forming these two army corps 
though they would be permanently stationed at home, 
would of course go on active service whenever re. 
quired, and they would naturally have the first claim to 
serve on all expeditions fitted out direct from England, 
They would, as we have said in effect, constitute not a new 
military monster, but be merely the old Guards Division 
undera magnifying glass. What would be the good of them ? 
They would (1) keep always in England a visible body of 
men in a complete state of efficiency, and a body of men 
always ready for emergency work; (2) afford a place for 
recruits who wished to join the Army, but did not wish 
to commit themselves for more than three years certain. 
After these two Home or Guards Corps would come the 
rest of the regiments of the Army,—regiments not forming 
in any way a separate army, but merely regiments which 
did not happen to be those that remained perpetually at 
home in peace-time, but instead served a tour in India, in 
the Colonies, and at home. The recruit who joined one 
of these regiments would join for twelve years’ service with 
the colours and, say, ten years’ in the active Reserve, and 
ten years’ more in a home Reserve. While in the active. 
Reserve he would be liable, in case of war, for foreign ser- 
vice. In the home Reserve he would be only called on for- 
Militia service. While in both Reserves he would receive: 
a reasonable pension, or else employment in Government 
service, or in service found for him by Government, say 
on the railways. (The Government might remit the 
Passenger-tax on condition that in every company 10 per: 
cent. of the employés were Reserve men.) These long-. 
service regiments and batteries would serve, say, for six 
years in India, for three years in the Colonies or the 
Mediterranean, and for three years in the United 
Kingdom. Thus there would always be some forty or fifty 
thousand of them in the United Kingdom serving alongside 
the short-service regiments. They would, of course, all 
belong to the same Army and feel themselves so. The short-. 
service regiments would feel as, say, the Dragoon Guards 
used to feel when they were home regiments. The long- 
service regiments would simply be like what the whole 
Army is now, except the Guards and Household Cavalry. 
The moral change, in fact, would be none whatever. The- 
plan is simply one for adding to the troops in the position 
the Guards were in, with great satisfaction to every one, 
up to last June. At home, then, we should have always,. 
say, sixty-six thousand short-service men and, say, forty 
thousand long-service men. Abroad in peace-time we 
should have always, say, one hundred and twenty thousand 
long-service men. We use these figures quite roughly and 
merely by way of example. Now for a recruiting point.. 
We would allow any man who had completed his three 
years in a short-service regiment, and who found he liked 
soldiering, to re-enlist in a long-service regiment, and we 
would give such transfers special terms of pay. They 
would enter as finished soldiers, and should be given at 
once an advance of pay both in respect of their foreign 
service and their longer period of enlistment. Next, it 
should be noted that under our plan the linked-battalion 
system would cease to exist. Each battalion, whether 
getting back its old number or not, would become an 
autonomous military family. It would no more be @ 
walking depot at home than abroad. It would feed no one, 
but only be fed. But how would it be fed when abroad 
and at home? Our suggestion is—not an original one, of 
course—that the present depdts should remain what they are, 
namely, regimental receiving-houses for recruits. When, 
however, the recruit was received he should not be sent to 
his battalion to learn his work, but rather to what would, 
in fact, be two or three great training-schools or military 
mills; one might be at Aldershot, one in Durham or 
Northumberland, and one in North Wales, and so near 
Liverpool and Lancashire. Here the recruits taken each 
year would be trained and taught their work for, say, 
eight months, and hence they would be sent to their regi- 
ments as soldiers fit for the ranks. The advantages of 
these training-schools are obvious. The result of their 
establishment would be that each long, and also each 








short, service battalion at home would be a fighting 
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machine, and not half a depdt for feeding a regiment 
abroad and half a training-school for young soldiers. 
Every man with the colours would have learnt his busi- 
ness, and every regiment would be a real regiment. 
It will be said, perhaps, that we should fail to get the 
men under this system. We do not believe it. We 
hold that directly it is realised that the soldier is to get 
his full shilling and “all found,” and also that he can 
at first, if he likes, only commit himself for three years, 
and then afterwards, if he chooses, make a real career 
of the Army—or again, can at once take up a military 
career and be sure of being kept either at work or 
as a pensioner until he dies—recruiting will very 
greatly improve. The advertisement given to the 
conditions of service by any new scheme will be 
enormous. At any rate it is worth trying. If 
we got the men now, it would of course be mad- 
ness to change. But as we do not get them, the 
danger of an unsuccessful experiment is small. Thiers 
was once asked why he did not in 1848 take a particular 
recaution and try a certain plan. His reply was, “If I 
fad done that the Monarchy would have fallen.” He 
forgot that it fell all the same, and that therefore his 
argument was not a very strong one. When we are told 
that our plan would not get the men, we can only reply 
that the present arrangements do not get them. But in 
order to supplement the supply we would most certainly 
adopt Lord Lansdowne’s excellent plan for taking boys 
and training them on boy’s pay—i.e., food and lodging 
anda little pocket-money—to be soldiers. Ifyou could say 
to his parents when a boy leaves school, ‘ Let your boy 
come to us and we will feed and clothe him, teach him a 
simple trade, and then make a soldier of him and provide 
him a career through life if he likes to stick to it,’ you 
would get an almost indefinite supply of boys. In 
thousands of poor households it is not at all an easy 
thing to find even a bare living for a boy. If one were 
offered at once by the State, plus a real career at the 
end of it, the Army would be as popular with boys as is 
the Navy. 


We have sketched our plan in the rough, and we will 
leave it for the criticism of the soldiers. Of one thing 
we are sure. It may be a bad or an unworkable 
plan, but at any rate it is not a revolutionary plan. 
It does not make a Pretorian Guard, and it does not 
really tear the present system up by the roots. If it were 
adopted, and a War Office clerk who died five years ago 
came back to life, almost the only thing he would notice 
would be that the brigade of Guards had, in effect, been 
multiplied by seven, and that men were freely allowed to 
extend their service with the colours up to twelve years. 
Before we leave the subject we must say one more 
word. A good deal of talk is to be heard as to the 
Commander-in-Chief being too much committed to the 
old system for him to allow it to be touched. Of such 
mischievous nonsense we do not believe a single word. 
Lord Wolseley is a man of large mind, a great soldier, 
and, what is more, a man of real patriotism. Such petty 
influences will not, we are sure, weigh with him in the 
least. And why should they, even if he were inclined to 
think of his own amour propre rather than of the service ? 
He has worked and defended the present system most 
loyally, but he is not really responsible for it. The 
system in regard to which he might be expected to feel 
responsible has never come into operation, and so never 
had a trial, To abandon the present system, then, 
would not be to abandon his own scheme, but merely a 
travesty of it. He could say, most truly : ‘Circumstances 
and the perversity and slackness of succeeding Govern- 
ments have prevented the Cardwell scheme getting a fair 
trial, and almost certainly would prevent it being properly 
carried out in the future. That being so, it is necessary 
to abandon it.’ But this being so, it is childish, as 
well as grossly unfair, to suppose that Lord Wolseley 
must necessarily stand in the way of reform merely out of 
personal feeling, He has no doubt many great difficulties 
to contend with, and many perplexities and anxieties, but 
at least we may be sure that the silly desire to shelter 
himself from the accusation of having “made” a scheme 
which has broken down is not one of them. He could 
abandon the Cardwell scheme to-morrow without suffering 
in the very least in the opinion of any one competent to 
judge of the matter. 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S JOKE. 


ws it altogether a joke? The story, which is not 
denied as other incidents of the same conversa- 
tion have been, is that the Emperor William IL, talking 
recently to Count Zichy, who is a traveller as well as a 
statesman, and an exceptionally long-descended man, 
condescended to jest with him. “You should visit 
China,” said the Emperor. “ By the time you get there 
you will find my brother Henry Emperor of China!” 
The world—the Brother of the Sun and Moon ex- 
cepted—laughs heartily, much pleased that an Emperor 
should joke in such an Imperial way; but was his Majesty 
jesting altogether? We think not. “ Out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,” even when the speaker 
is in laughing mood; and we take it the Emperor, who 
has a dreamy side to his many-faceted character, has not 
only been thinking deeply of this Chinese adventure of 
his, but has been dreaming over it, with the result that 
he sees very large possibilities before him. The keynote, 
it must be remembered, of his Majesty’s transmarine 
policy is a belief that the chance of a social revolution in 
Germany is a real one, and that the true way to avert it 
is somehow or other to make the mass of his subjects a 
little richer than they are. He thought in the beginning 
of his reign that this end could be attained by industrial 
reforms, including an immense extension of the principle 
of insurance; but this proving too difficult, and above all 
too slow—the Emperor would be a great ruler if he always 
remembered the time an oak takes to grow—he began to 
reflect on “the English method ” of becoming rich, and 
determined, like Napoleon, to acquire “ships, colonies, 
and commerce.” His first attempt, two large settlements 
in Africa, produced nothing; his second attempt, the 
absorption of the Transvaal, threatened a war which was 
not certain in its results; and withdrawing from that, he 
meditated on Cuba, Morocco, and South Brazil, finding in 
each case grave obstacles in his way. He has now turned 
his attention very seriously towards China, a vast Oriental 
Empire in which the fighting instinct seems to many 
observers to have finally died out. If he could make of 
those huge masses of submissive barbarians good tax- 
paying subjects, could turn China, or a third of China, 
into an India for Germany, many of his brightest dreams 
would be at once accomplished. Germany would be a 
“world-wide” Power, he would have a revenue in- 
dependent of the Reichstag, his people would have a 
hundred millions of customers bound by ties of steel to 
deal with them alone, and the adventurous spirits of the 
Fatherland would have endless careers, all well paid, and 
would be no longer thoughtfully discontented. The pro- 
ject enchanted him, and at the very first opportunity the 
Emperor set himself with energy to realise it. The 
Chinese, he reflected dreamily, would not fight; the 
Powers of Europe would not interfere; Japan he could 
easily defy; if conscripts could not be obtained volunteers 
could—they have come up in hundreds at the first call— 
he would make himself lord of ten thousand villages, or, 
as he smilingly said to Count Zichy, Emperor of China, 
as his grandmother is in all German imaginations first 
of all Empress of India. 


Weare not convinced either that William II. is wholly 
joking, or that he must necessarily fail in realising his 
latest dream. He may, because as we said last week, he 
does not know any more than any one else whether the 
Eastern Colossus has feet of clay and may be toppled 
over, or is only immovable because its feet are anchored 
below the mould to a rock-bed. At the last moment the 
statue may awake, and strike as he struck within our 
own recollection at the millions of Taeping insurgents, 
at the Mussulman rebels of the West, at the French in- 
vaders of the South; and if he strikes, all the force that 
Germany can spare may be insufficient for the adventure. 
But it may also prove that China is really paralysed by 
the disease in her brain, that the ten thousand green villages 
are as willing to obey one lord as another, and that the 
Mandarins, though they are bitterly angry, as the protest 
of the Viceroy of Shantung clearly shows, have in their 
long reign dissolved the very springs of defensive power. 
In that event the German Emperor will win, possibly 
with great rapidity. His Staff have selected Kiao- 
chow as a base, doubtless for good strategic reasons, 
and the plan so far as yet developed is a decidedly 





able one. The Emperor has demanded and secured 
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not only the harbour of Kiao-chow, but the city 
behind it of the same name, and a territory a hundred 
miles deep by a hundred broad. That is to say, he has 
annexed a piece of China as large as Wales, full of people, 
and capable, if only decently governed, of yielding 
sufficient revenue for a small European army and a larger 
force of Malays under European officers. (Curiously 
enough, the natives of the Cameroons or of East Africa 
will not do. The one human being, as our experience in 
the West Indies proves, whom a Chinaman attacks at 
sight, and attacks bravely, is a negro.) With that force, 
which will be stronger from the beginning than Clive’s 
“army ” at Plassey, the Emperor’s agents may conquer the 
peninsula of Shantung, and, gradually spreading them- 
selves southward, may possess themselves of the whole 
central division of China,—by far the richest, in many 
ways the most civilised, and occupied probably by double 
the population of Bengal. Causes of quarrel with Pekin, 
if causes were wanted, would occur from frontier quarrels 
at the rate of, say, ten a day. There would be no inter- 
ference with. Russian designs, little interference with 
English interests—for Germany is not foolish about 
tariffs—and on the hypothesis, little or no resistance from 
the people. Apart from the people there is, if the 
Imperial view is correct, no one to resist. Pekin is dead ; 
there are no Princes in China with standing armies ; there 
is no trustworthy Militia; the population is wholly 
unaccustomed to battle; and the Mandarins could not 
even resist the Japanese. 


It seems incredible, but it is quite possible that the 
German Emperor, though he cannot be, either in person 
or by delegation, Emperor of China, may be an Emperor 
in China, that is, may be acknowledged master of the 
richest and best populated and quietest section of the 
Empire. The enterprise seems a vast one; but if the 
Chinese will not fight, and will obey ordinary white 
officials, as they do in Singapore, Hong-kong, and 
Shanghai, it is no vaster than our own incursion into 
the secluded continent of India, which ended, after little 
more than a century, in Queen Victoria being proclaimed 
and accepted as legally Kaiser-i-Hind. The world will 
not suffer that we know of if that should be the course of 
affairs, for the Germans are wiser and better than the 
Chinese, whose civilisation, though it has produced order 
among a large section of mankind, has something in it 
essentially rotten. Europe at large wants nothing of 
China except permission to trade with it, and one hardly 
sees why trade should diminish because a few Chinese 
Mandarins are superseded by a few German Chief Com- 
missioners. The Germans, however, must remember, if 
their Emperor is really setting such a task before 
them, that neither ships nor Marines can complete 
it; that they must, if necessary, send their own 
children in great numbers to hold the country, which, 
submissive as its inhabitants may appear to be, they 
will find it wonderfully difficult to govern. The China- 
man, whether he fights or not, is not a coward, he is a 
man of fixed opinions, and next to a fox-terrier who dis- 
hikes you, he is the most immovably obstinate creature 
that God has created in this world. He is a good deal 
more cunning than any European, he will wait as long as 
an elephant for his revenge, and he has, above all known 
men, a genius for organising dangerous secret societies. 
Rajah Brooke, who was essentially a governing man, 
could not manage his Chinese subjects at all, and had to 
kill them out; and Lord Dalhousie, who governed all 
sorts of fighting men with ease, laid it down as a dogma 
that no European Government could deal successfully 
with Chinamen, and that he absolutely would not have 
them swarming into Pegu. They are not accustomed 
to heavy regular taxation, they manage their village 
affairs very much as they like, and they will regard the 
Prussian system of licensing a man before he can have 
his hair cut with unspeakable detestation. Even we, who 


interfere with nobody unless he steals or murders, can | 
hardly get along with the Chinese, and German officials | 


of the regular type will not get along with them. They | 


will want something done, the Chinese will stolidly refuse 
to do it, compulsion will be employed, and some fine morn- 
ing there will be, except in barracks, no Germans in China. 
The kind of retribution a Christian Government can inflict 
will not diminish their obstinacy one whit, and the problem 
of governing, say, a hundred millions of Mongols through 
three or four thousand Europeans is one which beyond 
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the range of the cruisers’ shells has never yet bee 
attempted. The Germans, if their enterprise succeeds, 
will have some ugly surprises to encounter; but still it 
may succeed, and we are inclined on the face of the — 
to believe that the German Emperor thinks go too a 
is a man with a strong imagination as well as most vari i 
abilities, and we hold it more than probable that when h 
talked with Count Zichy his joke was the embodiment of 
reflections which for Chinamen, if not for the world, ar 
very serious indeed. Sind 





THE RETREAT FROM THE FRONTIER. 


pigeon are two points in the latest news from India 
which are extremely satisfactory. One is the be. 
haviour of the troops, who, in the regular English wa 

have been hardened instead of softened by loss and suffer. 
ing; and the other is that General Lockhart has at last 
by a really magnificent feat of daring and skill got his 
forces into a position in which it is possible for the Home 
Government to arrest this most foolish and purposeless of 
all campaigns. The soldiers on the frontier really deserye 
much of the hymns of praise which the newspapers are 
addressing to them. It seemed at first as if the horrible 
conditions of the campaign might demand too much even 
of Englishmen. Hundreds of young soldiers, mostly trained 
only for two years, were flung forward with orders to rush 
mountains frequently 2,000 ft. above the spot they stood 
on, and clear away clumps of mountaineers, undrilled for 
the most part, but armed with Lee-Metfords, bred from 
childhood to shoot straight, with every advantage of 
position, and with, for them, a new trick of concentrating 
their fire upon a previously marked down point in the 
Englishmen’s upward march. That done, our men had 
to destroy perhaps a dozen villages in the upper valley, a 
business which by no means moralises angry soldiers, and 
then—frequently much too late in the day—to make a 
“retirement,” that is, a retreat, over roadless and unknown 
hills swarming with riflemen who, knowing every rock, 
can see in the dark, and with whom fighting in the evening 
is a hereditary habit. And when the tired Englishmen, 
with their pouches nearly empty, arrived in their chilly, 
overcrowded, and sometimes dripping camp, to find, perhaps, 
that all their baggage, food included, was still struggling 
up, they had to bear being “sniped ” all night,—that is, to 
sleep, or remain sleepless, under the impression that action, 
action killing and wounding men, was still going on. Add 
that in such expeditions the men were frequently wetted 
to the skin, and that their clothing, though quite sufficient 
for the march up, was usually too thin for the march 
down, and we may understand how entire regiments grew 
disheartened, critical of “ Brigadiers’ blunders,” and 
doubtful if their lives were not being thrown away. They 
went on, however, we believe, in every instance, except 
possibly one, with what under the conditions was admir- 
able pluck, though it happened over and over again that 
either from a failure of ammunition, or from being too 
few, or from the almost incredible difficulties caused by 
the necessity of carrying back the wounded, they had to 
submit to the exasperation of being “supported ”—that 
is, in plain English, rescued—by the Sikhs and Ghoorkas, 
the former of whom in consequence “ have got their heads 
alittle in the air.” As operations proceeded, however, the 
soldiers got into the mood of dogged endurance which 
suits Britons, the scouting was much better done, con- 
fidence grew in General Lockhart as a fighting chief 
usually in front, and in the last wonderful march from 
Maidan Valley to Bara, as all men who read the telegrams 
can see, the soldiers surpassed themselves. Nothing in the 
record of Peninsular marches was ever a more severe test of 
troops, for in the Peninsula, though there were hills and 
ravines and a roadless country, there was always warmth, 
and usually food. In this frontier march through a loftier 
and vaster Alps the men were almost frozen; food, though 
always existing in the carts, was usually lagging behind, the 
beasts and their drivers suffering as much as the soldiers ; 
while the enemy, who considered the whole movement a 
retreat, grew so bold that the “ fighting was continuous 
for days,” and on one occasion the Afridis came almost 
within reach of the bayonet. There was, however, no 
shrinking and no indiscipline. The weary, footsore, half- 
frozen, and sullen Englishmen responded to every call, 
the Afridis could never get within the charmed circle 
covered by the bullets, and at last the combined forces 
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reached Bara, having accomplished something more than 
the home critics of the campaign acknowledge. They 
have not defeated the Afridis, and it is nonsense to say 
they have, but they have tamed the Orokzais and the 
many minor tribes in the field, they have inflicted great 
joss on the Afridis—there is a conflict of testimony on 
this point, and we suppose the truth differs as to every 
engagement—and what is much more important, they 
have proved that the seclusion of which the clansmen 
are so proud, the seclusion, they say, of two thousand 
ears, is no protection for them. The “purdah has been 
lifted,” or, to use a more Western simile, the gates of 
their impregnable fortress have been blown in. We 
can, when it is worth while, go where we will. The 
Afridis, now so excited that their comrades in our service 
declare they are the victors and will never give way, 
will have three months of frost and snow in which to 
consider themselves, and will, we believe, decide, though 
they look upon battle as a football match, that they have 
suffered in this rally more than they knew, and that, as 
the white men do not want to annex them, they had better 
remain quiet for some years to come. Resign their rifles 
they will not, whatever happens; nor can we get them 
except by torturing their owners—let Alpine climbers 
think of a hunt for a rifle hidden by guides somewhere in 
the higher Alps—but they will be quiet and leave our 
forts alone. We must strengthen those forts, and put 
them in English or Ghoorka hands—the Ghoorkas are 
fanatically Hindoo—and perhaps send out minute expedi- 
tions to chastise all who approach them with hostile 
intentions, but— 


There we would stop, and acknowledge an error of 
judgment. It was necessary to punish the raiders who, 
under an access of Ghazi feeling, produced by our timidity 
in presence of the Sultan and his ally, stormed our forts ; 
but the invasion of the clansmen’s country, the mobilisation 
of an army fit to march to Herat, the enormous expendi- 
ture, the frightful and, as it proved, disastrous strain put 
upon the transport service, and the misuse of the 
local telegraph, which, if it could only speak in Parlia- 
ment, would astonish a world hitherto inclined to believe 
that Englishmen are silent and resolved people, were 
wholly unnecessary, and should not be repeated. If we 
are not going to conquer the Himalayas, and we are not, 
there is no reason for doing anything except cut roads, 
build bridges, sink wells, and see if we cannot find a 
native contractor who, like Jotee Pershad, will, if per- 
mitted to make a fortune, arrange that supplies, cartridges 
included, are within some accessible distance of the men 
who want to use them. ‘There is the weak place 
in this entire campaign. We never read a letter either 
from Simla or the front but it is full of complaints that 
everything is “checked” or “spoilt” or “endangered ” 
by imperfect or overdriven transport. The goods are 
there, and the beasts are there, and the drivers are there 
—the latter poor wretches would be all the more 
elicient for more consideration—but they are always three 
miles behind the troops, with a waterless “‘ pass ” 2,000 ft. 
high between, and plunderers almost mad with desire for 
such booty swarming on the baggage-guard. Let us 
at least remedy these deficiencies—which will take two 
years—before we advance again; but in truth there 
18 no reason for advancing at all. The Afridi country 
does not cross our road to Afghanistan, and there 
18 NO sense in wasting lives and treasure on the con- 
quest of a country which we do not want. The claim 
of the Afridis to be “independent” does not, we con- 
fess, affect us much, as we cannot see why their claim 
is better than that of the Sikhs, or Rajpoots, or Deccanees; 
but we are under no obligation, either froma our own 
interests or those of civilisation, to govern them against 
their will. If they will keep quiet within their borders— 
and they cannot get out if we hold the passes strongly— 
let them keep their independence. We shall be told, of 
course, that they will declare they have beaten us, and we 
think that very likely; but what does it signify if they 
do? Their Opinion will not alter the facts, nor will it 
encourage any other people to rebel. We entirely repudiate 
the idea that prestige is of no value, and that it is safe for 
on to appear careless whether he is defied or not; but 
= 18 no reason why Lord Wolscley should fight a 
. man because he is blasphemous about his fare, or 
eclares himself prepared to master all creation in a rough- 
tumble. Empires are governed safely by statesmanship; 


and- 


and thereisnostatesmanship in endangering agreat military 
organisation and the Treasury of an Empire in an effort 
to conquer a hill tribe which cannot pay revenue, which 
will not live disarmed, and which while it is actually at 
war with us sends us admirable recruits. Will anybody 
tell us why we shall be better off if all the Afridis crouch 
at Lord Elgin’s feet to-morrow? At all events, if they 
must be conquered, let them be conquered when we have 
made the reasonable preparations which will render their 
conquest the comparatively small affair it ought from the 
first to have been. The present Indian notion, that the 
way to take a hill fort is to hurl a crowd at it, is utterly 
unscientific, wasteful, and bad. That is what we have 
been doing all through this disagreeable business, and as 
our crowd is now in safety again it is time that we left off. 





THE REPRESENTATIVE PRINCIPLE IN 
DANGER. 


glues representative principle, on which all thinking 
men who wish to see the nations govern them- 
selves rely as their instrument for that purpose, is getting 
itself discredited on the Continent. In Germany it shows 
itself powerless to restrain the Emperor; in Italy it is 
killing the Executive by producing groups instead of 
parties; in France it checks neither corruption, nor 
treachery, nor weakness, and endures only because there 
is no competent Pretender; and in Austria it has been 
actually suspended by a conflict of races so acute that 
even the external order in Parliament indispensable to 
government by discussion cannot be maintained. There 
are signs, too, in all these countries that the evil is not 
momentary; that in Germany the Emperor’s force is still 
increasing; that in France there is a new growth of 
Napoleon worship, which means essentially distrust of 
the Chambers ; that in Italy the parties are splitting into 
a sort of political powder ; and that in Austria the races 
are gravely considering whether it is worth their while 
any longer to keep together. In any one of these coun- 
tries Parliament may, as a governing body, break down at 
a day’s notice. Yet the desire for liberty is not dying 
out, the confidence in the success of what Americans call 
the “ one-man power” is not increasing, and the popula- 
tions are distinctly advancing in int :lligence. We should 
say gravely that, in spite of a host of hostile symptoms, 
the wish of the nations for a regulated and temperate 
system of self-government was sinking deeper than 
ever into the general mind, extreme Tories now making 
terms with the Sovereigns, and appealing to the democracy 
against the middle class. The nations are only disap- 
pointed with the results of representation, for which, never- 
theless, they discover no alternative. In truth, there is none. 
No Cesar is now possible in any country but France, and 
were he possible civilisation has become too complex for 
him to be truly representative of a great people. Modern 
States are too large to be governed as ancient States were, 
by huge mass meetings of citizens, who, owing to the 
system of slavery, were in feeling aristocrats, and the 
Referendum, though an admirable instrument for certain 
great purposes, could not be applied to the details of a 
Budget or to the daily work of improving legislation. 
There must be representatives, and they must be entrusted 
with power, or self-government becomes practically im- 
possible, and as society cannot dissolve itself without 
ruin, representatives will be replaced, if at all, for all 
the larger objects of the nation, by the man, whoever he 
is, who can dispose of the Army. There is, in fact, grave 
danger at this moment throughout the Continent that if 
the Parliaments discredit themselves only a little more, 
the opening of the twentieth century may see all 
countries except Holland, Sweden, and Belgium under 
an absolutist régime resting more or less avowedly upon 
mnilitary support. 

All this while the representative body of which all 
others are copies goes on ruling very tranquilly. We 
question if the House of Commons is as heartily liked in 
the United Kingdom as it once was, or as much respected, 
but its authority is certainly undiminished ; is, in fact, if 
the tremulous speeches of Ministers of both parties may 
be trusted, decidedly increasing. That may be due in part 
to the special character of the people, or to its long train- 
ing in the representative system; but it must also be due 
in part to the English method of working that system, 





and it is worth while at a moment when the Continent is 
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visibly so embarrassed to consider what are the points on 
which our system has not been copied. There are no less 
than four marked differences, all proceeding apparently from 
want of confidence on the part either of Kings or peoples 
in the Parliamentary system. In the first place, the 
grand engine for maintaining order, the right of dissolu- 
tion, is not placed in the hands of Ministers. In France 
no one has it unless the Senate consents, and in the 
remaining countries it is reserved to the Kings, who dis- 
like using it when the discussion does not threaten the 
prerogative. They are never sure they may not get a 
worse lot. This right is in England one great source of 
the solidity of the parties, and its absence on the Continent 
not only liberates Deputies from the controlling influence 
of the Ministry, and enables groups to rebel at will, but 
exempts them from the disciplinary action of the whole 
people. There are difficulties, of course, in the way of 
change, owing to the faet that on the Continent if a 
Minister, or for that matter anybody else, is entrusted 
with legal power he always wants to use it; but 
we suspect that if the Premiers possessed it much of 
the tendency to confusion would at once disappear. 
Deputies hate to be dissolved as much as Members 
do. They have to spend money which they grudge, 
they are more liable to be tripped up from within 
the constituencies than our men are, and owing to 
the number of functionaries and the intensity of 
the desire for Government appointments they are much 
more harassed by demands for patronage, refusal 
exciting the wrath not of the applicant only but of 
his clan, who do not live dispersed as they usually 
do in England. Then the Continental Lower House is 
never fully trusted with the power of stopping the 
supplies, and lacks, therefore, an ultimate force the 
possession of which tends to steady those to whom it 
belongs. All pecuniary resources and all salaries are 
practically voted for ever unless modified by an Act. The 
power has not been used in this country for generations, 
and practically could not be used on a great scale, but it 
is appealed to in every Session, and it could be used on a 
little one in the most annoying way. Then, although 
Continental Cabinets do resign everywhere, in no country 
does a vote of want of confidence in an individual 
Minister so certainly ensure a complete change of Govern- 
ment as in Great Britain, and therefore so completely 
bind the dominant party to the defence of the accused,— 
a practice which of itself tends to make parties solid 
entities, and not mere collections of persons with possibly 
different or even contradictory opinions. If Lord George 
Hamilton were defeated, for instance, on Indian frontier 
policy, the Unionist party must go or dissolve; but on the 
Continent either he would go alone, or if all Ministers 
went together, all would return with the exception of 
himself and perhaps a friend. And, lastly, on the Con- 
tinent Ministers are not selected, either by law or custom, 
solely from within the Legislature. The effect of that is 
duplex. As the Houses do not offer the only road to 
power, the most solid men do not enter them, and the 
men who do enter them are not weighted with the sense 
that they may have to govern the State. The youngest 
Member in England, if he shows force, may be a Caliaet 
Minister, and though that privilege can directly affect 
only a few, the number of those who believe in them- 
selves is, to put it mildly, considerably larger. Not one 
of those men likes to make himself “impossible” by dis- 
crediting Parliament, or taking a share in incidents which 
will convince grave men that his defect of judgment is 
incurable. He prefers, however independent he may be, 
to seem worthy of confidence, a preference which held 
even Lord Randolph Churchill, the most Continental of all 
recent candidates for power, severely in check. 


We believe, if Continental Parliaments are to succeed, 
that this is the difference between them and the British 
Parliament which it is most important to remove. It is 
curious that it should be so, for the British practice is 
almost indefensible by argument. It seems almost 
absurd when the community urgently needs a financier, 
an administrator, or a Foreign Munister to limit its 
choice to seven or eight hundred gentlemen who 
happen to have been elected or born to the Parlia- 
mentary career, and who in that career display 
ability chiefly by persuasive talk. Why should 


not the financier who has redeemed a company, the 
soldier who has won a battle, the civilian who has 








reorganised a Department, even the orator who is movin 
whole populations, if he is recognised as competent, ie 
entrusted with power, and seated at once within the 
walls of both the Houses? The only, and the sufficient, 
answer is that, except in the most extreme Cases, it ig 
most unwise, for the sake of any one or two Depart. 
ments, to weaken the character of the Houses which con. 
trol them all. The Department might be the richer 
possibly much richer, but Parliament would in u few yearg 
be grievously poorer, and it is Parliament which rules 
Just look at the illustration of that truth furnished bya 
section of our own representatives. The Irishmen would 
not deny that, of all sections within the House of 
Commons, they are the least solid, the most capricious 
the most like a Continental group of Deputies, and they 
are the only section who declare that they must not 
as representatives, degrade themselves, or at all events 
fetter themselves, by taking office. If they expected 
office the constituencies would send up different men, 
and they themselves would in every sentence they uttered, 
and in every vote they gave, experience a new feeling of 
responsibility. Representative government on the Con. 
tinent cannot die because the populations cannot die, 
and there is no other way of securing them a share in 
their own government; but until representatives become 
all of them possible Ministers their action will never be 
grave enough or steady enough either to constrain the 
Kings or so to satisfy the people that suspensions of the 
Constitution are practically impossible. 





OUR COAL AND OUR PROSPERITY. 


N ANY of us can still recall the feeling of apprehen. 

sion which arose and spread throughout England 
when Professor Jevons published a generation ago his 
work on “The Coal Question.” Our knowledge of 
electric appliances was then crude and limited, and it was 
supposed that national prosperity, founded on steam 
industry, was so intimately associated with cheap and 
abundant coal, that decline and ruin must ensue after 
the coal-supply had become so depleted that an enormous 
cost of that necessary of life was inevitable. The esti- 
mate made by Professor Jevons as to the available supply 
was challenged, geological evidence was brought against 
him, and the new era of prosperity which coincided 
with the Franco-German War drove from people’s minds 
all his gloomy forebodings. But once again the note 
of warning has been raised by Mr. Courtney in his 
address before the Statistical Society. Mr. Courtney 
thinks that the anticipations of Jevons have been fully 
justified, and that the “idle optimism ” indulged in by 
public men on public platforms should give place toa 
serious, though not despondent, view of the true situation. 
In other words, Mr. Courtney holds that English in- 
dustrial supremacy is doomed, and to show this he pro- 
duced the figures on which he based his agreement with 
the forecast of Professor Jevons. 


Statistics are of little value unless they are comparative, 
and unless they are spread over a sufficiently long period. 
Mr. Courtney’s figures fulfil both these conditions. We 
are not able to verify them absolutely, but as they were 
unchallenged by the statistical experts present we may 
assume them to be correct. The comparison which Mr. 
Courtney made was one between England and the United 
States, and the period covered was from 1860 to 1895-96. 
Mr. Courtney evidently makes but little of that German 
competition of which we hear so much, but thinks that it 
is American competition which England has to dread ; and 
herein he is right, though so long as America chooses to 
fetter her energies by high tariffs she will not be such 4 
formidable competitor in neutral markets as her vast re- 
sources would, on the face of things, entitle her to be. Mr. 
Courtney compares the output and cost of production of 
coal in the United States and England from 1860t01896. In 
the former year the United States produced 16,000,000 tons 
as against 86,000,000 tons produced in Great Britain. But 
in 1896 the American output had reached 170,000,000 tons 
against 195,000,000 tons in Great Britain. The American 
output had increased more than tenfold, the British less than 
two and a half times. Between 1886 and 1896 the prices 
of coal at the pit’s mouth had almost exactly exchan 
positions in the two countries, the English rising from 4 
little over 4s. to something over 6s., the American 
declining from over 6s. to a little over 4s, Thus the 
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American output has enormously increased and the cost 
of production has greatly declined, while the British out- 
ut has but slowly enlarged, and the cost of production 
has greatly increased. The iron industry tells the same 
story. In 1860 the production of iron in the United 
States was only 821,000 tons; in 1895 it reached 
9,400,000 tons. In 1860 English iron production was 
four and three-fifth times as large as American, while in 
1895 it stood to American only as 77 to 94. Our readers 
are probably aware that during the last ten years what 
is probably the most remarkable geological formation in 
the world has been opened up in the Southern States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, a region in which 
jllimitable supplies of iron ore, coal, and limestone are 
found together, and which is doing more to create a “ New 
South” than all the Acts of Congress and of State 
Legislatures put together. As a result of the careful 
study of this region and of the plant being put down there 
by American capitalists, Mr. Edward Atkinson has 
affirmed that the finest steel products can be placed from 
this great region on the markets of the world at prices 
which no other country can possibly rival. The great 
contracts recently awarded to American firms seem to 
justify this view of the best-informed American expert. 
So that of the continued and vast expansion of American 
industry in these two staples of coal and iron there is no 
room for doubt; and there is as little room for doubt 
that England is far from keeping pace. 
That the United States will one day occupy a position 
of unchallenged supremacy in the industrial world is 
probably true; and it has long been foreseen by econo- 
mists and by those scientific men who know America’s 
resources and her rapid adoption of new machinery,—an 
adoption too rapid for her social peace at times, 
but which is bold, and even audacious, in the highest 
degree. But Mr. Courtney, as perhaps the most con- 
vinced Free-trader in this country, knows that American 
advance, and even supremacy, in these great staples does 
not mean necessarily, or even probably, loss to England. 
What it does mean is the need in England for such a 
readjustment of vocations as we see partially at work 
now. Not even a high wall of tariffs prevents the 
American people from being England’s largest customers ; 
it only changes the nature of her purchases. If the 
tendency here is, as seems from the figures and also on 
a priori grounds, towards a smaller output of coal and 
iron, and a higher price of these commodities, the nation 
must, and will, concentrate its energies on the more facile 
adjustment of vocations, for which a greatly improved 
technical instruction and a far better secondary education 
are the chief requisites. But Mr. Courtney will say :— 
‘How about your economic basis? If you have not the 
means of producing, if the motor force is lacking, if your 
coal is more and more scarce, and more and more difficult 
of access, and less and less remunerative in working, what 
is it that you can or will produce? Will not the bottom 
have fallen out of the basket?’ We have said that Mr. 
Courtney is not despondent; he rightly urges us to take 
an elevated view of our duties and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of our position, that so we may meet what is 
an admittedly difficult problem with wisdom, knowledge, 
and patience. But at the same time he says that no 
excellence of character can make men independent of the 
circumstances in which they are placed. England’s physical 
circumstances, therefore, being somewhat hazardous, it 
follows from what he says that her economic future is 
clouded ; for she presents the phenomenon of a crowded 
population with that of probably declining industries. 
There is, however, one factor in the industrial future on 
which, although it occurred to Mr. Courtney’s mind, he 
did not dwell. We mean the substitution of electricity 
for steam as the motor-power. This will, in our judgment, 
revolutionise industry as soon as our electricians have 
succeeded in effecting such discoveries as will solve the 
problem of accumulation and cheapen the cost of dis- 
tribution. We may even hope more from this source 
than from any other in the solution of what are 
technically known as “labour troubles,” and of the 
penne presented by large aggregations of people. 
he tendency of electricity as an industrial force will be 
to disperse, as that of steam has been to centralise; to 
make for individual independence, as that of steam has 
been to foster dependence on the single employer, firm, or 
syndicate. But, quite apart from these probable gains, 


the general adoption of electricity will relieve anxiety as 
to the failure of coal and of the steam generated from it 
as a motor force. Now Great Britain, surrounded by the 
sea, is in a particularly good condition for the development 
of electrical industry. Her water rather than her coal 
supply may prove to be not merely a source of political, 
but of industrial, power and stability in the future. On 
the bare plane of steam industry Mr. Courtney’s figures 
are convincing, and were there no other prospect we should 
be compelled to look forward to permanent decline, at 
least as compared with the gigantic mineral resources of 
America, and (undeveloped as they are at present) of 
Russia, and of China. But are we not visibly ascending 
from the plane of steam industry to that of electric 
industry,—posssibly, even, to more subtle and tre- 
mendous forces, yet only dreamed of by a few scien- 
tific men, which will immensely expand human power? 
If coal-supply were to be the basis of industry 
for the future, even American resources would give 
out in time, and the race would be obliged to revert 
to earlier industrial forms. But the era of steam is 
manifestly destined to be short as the history of the world 
goes; and with its departure much that is ugly, hopeless, 
and even depraving, will go too. We shall not reach an 
earthly paradise, but at least we shall reach an industrial 
system easily adjustable which was not possible under 
steam industry. In this direction it may be assumed 
England’s industrial future lies. But at present, it may 
be pointed out, England is far behind several other coun- 
tries, notably the United States and Germany, in the 
adoption of electricity, both for lighting, transit, and 
industry. That is undoubtedly the case. Here, as in 
the production of iron, America is easily leading the 
world, and Germany has taken the second place, as her 
recent Industrial Exhibitions at Berlin and Leipzig have 
revealed to many surprised Englishmen. But the main. 
reason for this is evident. England took the lead and 
kept it in steam industry, and her expansion under that 
form was so great that she rested on her laurels with a 
rather insular complacency. American and German indus- 
try, on the other hand, were in their rapid growth roughly 
synchronous with the development of electricity, catching 


the face of the world. Our manufacturers, therefore, found 
themselves burdened with much plant that had become 
obsolete, and the initial cost of transforming it, cr of 
substituting for it electric machinery, was so heavy as 
to deter enterprise. But as necessity is the mother of 
invention, and as more available capital is to be found 
in England than anywhere else on the globe, we may 
expect to witness a very great effort ut the expansion 
of electric power in this cuuntry in all directions. If 
English supremacy is to be destroyed, it will not be 
through failure of our coal-mines, but it will be on the 
higher plane of our incapacity to keep pace with the 
electric development of England’s chief rivals. There 
is no doubt that England has much leeway to make up; 
and there is also no doubt that a vain opposition to 
machinery on the part of our workmen which is not found 
in Germany or the United States acts as a drag on the 
English industrial machine. But English energy is 
tremendous, and English natural advantages in the way 
of constant supplies of electric power are unusual. These 
are factors which tend to modify the view of the in- 
dustrial future set forth by Mr. Courtney in his interesting 
address. 





ITALY AND THE VATICAN. 


se Ministerial crisis in Italy has come to the end 

that has from the first been expected. The Marquis 
di Rudini and Signor Zanardelli had a bargain to drive, 
and the object of each was to discover how much the 
other would concede. After the Italian fashion in such 
transactions, now one and now the other declared that 
all negotiation was at an end,—that the Marquis di Rudini 
could not think of offering anything more, or Signor 
Zanardelli of taking anything less. On each occasion, 
however, it turned out that these protestations that 
nothing more would be offered and nothing less taken 
could be got round by offering and taking something 
different, and the new Cabinet is now formed. The con- 
duct of foreign affairs undergoes no change, because that 





is a department in which the consequences of a false 
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step might be serious. The other offices are distributed 
partly to gratify local feeling, partly to give Signor 
Zanardelli the necessary minimum of guarantees; and the 
Marquis di Rudini has to sit in a Cabinet and to carry 
out a policy neither of which are of his own making. 

The explanation of all this is to be found in the present 
position of Italian parties,—a position which has never 
had an exact parallel. There have been cases in which 
large sections of the population have been kept without the 
franchise. There have been cases in which large sections of 
the electorate have been prevented from exercising the 
franchise. But we cannot recall any case in which a large 
section of the electorate has designedly kept away from the 
polls, and taken no part in the political life of the country. 
This, however, is what has happened in Italy. The Pope has 
declared that it is notexpedient that Italian Catholics should 
vote at elections,—his reason being that to do so would imply 
a recognition of an order of things in which the Pope has 
been deprived of his territory, and remains a prisoner in 
his own palace. How many votes are influenced by this 
prohibition we do not know, but the number is probably 
considerable,—quite large enough, at all events, to consti- 
tute, if they were allowed to be given, an important addition 
to the strength of any political party to which the Catholics 
might attach themselves, to enable them, in fact, to rival the 
achievements of the German Centre. It is easy to see how 
this compulsory abstention of so large a factor must affect 
Italian politics. The result is visible in the demonstrated 
impossibility of constructing a Conservative party, whether 
in Parliament or in the country. The material, or at least an 
important element in the material, is wanting. There is a 
Right in the Italian Chamber as in every other, but it is a 
Right from which the natural backbone has been removed. 
What would be the position of a Conservative party in 
England if no Churchmen ever went to the poll? There 
are other elements in the party no doubt, but if the whole 
body of Churchmen stood aloof from it, its. position 
in the House of Commons would be very much worse 
than it is even in the recurrent heydays of Liberalism. 
In Italy the consequences are still more serious because 
the dividing line between Radicals and Conservatives is 
more strongly marked, and what may be called the secular 
components of Conservatism are less influential. The out- 
come is seen in the want of any intelligible principle under- 
lying party combinations, and in the consequent weakness 
alike of Ministries and of Oppositions. 

Englishmen are apt to ask what possible reason there 
can be for this policy of abstention. Take the case, they 
say, of this very Ministry which has just been re-formed. 
As it first stood it was very much more favourable to the 
Church, very much more inclined to make things easy for 
the clergy, very much more willing to be, at least, polite 
towards the Pope, than it will be after the changes it has 
undergone. It is the Church that has been the loser by 
the change; why, then, should the Church have been also 
its author? And when they are reminded that the with- 
drawal of the non expedit prohibition would be taken all 
over Italy, and all over Europe, as tantamount to an 

‘admission on the part of the Pope that he had given up 
the hope of undoing the work of 1870, and becoming 
again the ruler of Rome, or of even a portion of Rome, 
Englishmen are tempted to say, And why not? 
is the good of refusing to recognise facts? Rome is 








Venice probably laid down his authority ag rel 

though he had been the heir of a jenaiioe Yen Zag 
If any pretender has a right to keep his claim before the 
world it is one whose predecessors ruled in Rome before 0 . 
of the Houses now reigning in Europe had ever been heard 
of. It is not yet thirty years since Rome ceased to } 

Papal. It is nearly fifty since the last King reigned n 
France, but the Royalists are not extinct there yet, The 
Carlists in Spain have clung to the hope of a restoration 
for a yet longer time, and now, we are told, are more 
sanguine than they have yet been. After all, therefore 
the Papal party in [taly have their counterparts in at least 
two other countries, while the Monarchy they desire to geg 
restored is in their eyes infinitely more sacred than any 
secular throne. Moreover, it has the advantage also in 
the diffusion of its adherents. The French Royalists or 
the Spanish Legitimists may find sympathy in other 
countries, but they find nothing that can be called 
support. But everywhere in Europe there are those who 

if it were possible, would like to see their own Govern. 
ment intervening in the Pope’s behalf, those to whom any 
movement towards a restoration of his temporal power 
would seem the noblest form of crusade. We do not 
suppose for a moment that the consciousness of having 
adherents of this kind influences action at the Vatican, 
But we do think that it may influence feeling at the 
Vatican, and so lead the Pope and his advisers to 
acquiesce in a prohibition which after all commits them 
to no definite step. 

Over and above these general considerations there are 
circumstances in the position and prospects of Italy which 
may naturally, if not reasonably, give the Pope a more 
positive hope of restoration than is enjoyed by his fellow- 
pretenders. Even the warmest friends of Italian unity 
can hardly feel that it has fulfilled all their hopes. The 
divisions of the kingdom have ceased to exist in name, but 
they seem as effectual as ever in fact. Sicilians, Romans, 
Tuscans, Piedmontese, are no nearer making one com- 
munity than they were a generation ago. No doubt the 
effacement of local distinctions can only be the work of 
time, but so long as the process hangs fire, as it is doing 
in Italy, it is not wonderful that those whose hopes depend 
on its ultimate failure find consolation and encouragement 
in counting up the obstacles it meets with. Moreover, the 
Vatican has other sights to cheer it. It sees a nation to 
which unity has brought no additional prosperity. Italy, 
indeed, has taken rank among the Great Powers, but to 
the peasant the change means only heavier taxation and 
more grinding poverty. And as the taxes and the poverty 
are the work of those who have overthrown the Church, 
it is to the Church that he turns for sympathy. It would 
be very rash to infer from this that he has any more desire 
than we have to see Rome given back to the Pope; but for 
all that, it is just the kind of inference which a defeated 
party is ready to draw whenever an occasion offers. Nor 
is it only in the domestic situation of Italy that the Pope 
may find encouragement. It is hard to say what line 
France might take if she found herself and Italy ranged on 
opposite sides in a great war. She might revive the for- 
gotten scheme of making Italy a Federation of Republics 


with the Pope at its head, and aim at paralysing her 


What |1 
| her several parts. 


the capital of the Italian Kingdom, and no reason- | 


able man can suppose that Italy will ever give up its 
capital, or the Pope ever succeed in recapturing it. We 
are told that Rome is so elastic,so quick at adapting 
herself to changed circumstances, so little given to 
mistaking the shadow for the substance; yet here we 
have her adopting a policy which implies a complete want 
of every on@ of these characteristics. Why should she 
pursue in Italy—in Italy, where she has so many chances 
in her favour, where she is still strong in the goodwill of 
the people and has no serious rival in their affections—a 
line of action which she has abandoned everywhere else ? 
Catholics are allowed to vote in all other countries. Why 
are they forbidden to vote in the country where of all 
others they have most to gain by mixing in politics and 
most to lose by keeping out of them ? 

Those who put these questions do not, perhaps, attach 
sufficient weight to the displeasure with which any dynasty 
sees itself deprived of a sovereignty it has enjoyed for 
centuries. There is no reason that this feeling should be 





confined to an hereditary Sovereign. The last Doge of! 





military action by appealing to the particularist feeling of 
Such possibilities as these may seem 
the wildest dreams to usin England; but the Pope does 
not live in England, nor look at politics with English eyes. 
And if he doubts whether any of these visions will 
ever come true, or shrinks from the confusion which must 
precede their realisation, he may well comfort himself with 
the thought that he is not called upon to take any positive 
action in that direction. He has only to sit still, to leave 


Italian politics alone, to pass on to his successor the pre- 


tensions which have descended to him from Pius IX., and 
to see that he himself does nothing that can in any way 
lessen or prejudge them. This is not an unnatural or 
an unpleasant part to be assigned to a very old man, 
and this fact may serve to explain the unwillingness of 
Leo XIII. to do anything which may give colour to the 
idea that he is meditating at his present age a revolution 
in Papal policy. 


SECRECY IN POLITICS. 
> ig 


E question of how far secrecy ought or ought not 
ing a considerable share of public attention. 





to be employed in public affairs is just now occupy- 
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one, of course, complains of Sir Henry Fowler doing any- 
thing which he had not a right to do in publishing the 
rivate telegrams between himself and the Viceroy, it is a 
much debated question among politicians whether the 
allusions made to them in the controversy, allusions which 
were certain to end in their production, were prudent, or 
to the public interest. Again, the Dreyfus incident has 
raised another aspect of the secrecy problem in its acutest 
form, and everywhere the question is being asked, Were 
the French Government right in condemning a man on 
secret evidence, and practically on a secret charge? The 
public see the perplexities, not to say the injustice, which 
secrecy Of this kind may give rise to, and yet they feel 
instinctively that unless a certain amount of secrecy 
js used in the conduct of public affairs the work of 
government could not be carried on. In view of the 
amount of confusion which exists in the public mind on 
the subject, it may, then, be worth while to consider some 
of the conditions of the problem, and to try to arrive at the 
.principles which should govern the use of secrecy as an 
justrument of government. 


There can be no doubt that in governmental systems 
’ like our own secrecy is an essential condition. You cannot 
carry on a system of Cabinet government without secrecy 
of a very strict kind. The reason is obvious. A Cabinet 
is a Committee, but it is a Committee which speaks like a 
single individual. It is, that is, an artificial person which 
acts on decisions arrived at by mutual agreement. But 
clearly it could not act like one man if it were known that 
this decision was arrived at by a majority of one, and that 
by the members of the Cabinet of least weight with the 
country overbearing those of more weight. Were the 
machinery by which Cabinet decisions are arrived at 
visible—and without secrecy it would be visible—the 
weight of half those decisions would be immediately dis- 
counted. The effect of unanimity must be obtained, and 
it can only be obtained through secrecy. In the case 
of an autocrat who either rules himself or rules through 
a Vizier, secrecy of this kind is, of course, not necessary. 
The autocrat or the Chancellor gives his decision, and no 
one—except perhaps his wife and his private secretary— 
knows by what process of doubts and difficulties it has 
been arrived at. In the case of a Cabinet the members 
cannot afford to let the public know who stood up for or 
who against a particular plan. While a Cabinet lasts, the 
will of the Cabinet must be assumed to be, and must be 
assumable as, the will of every member. But the advan- 
tage, or rather the necessity, of secrecy does not stop 
here. If government is to be efficient the ruling 
men must feel absolutely free to speak in Council 
exactly what they think. If there was any chance of his 
objections being known in public, many a Minister 
would not dare to say what he can now say without fear. 
A Cabinet Minister could not express his doubts as to 
the efficiency or intelligence of a particular General, or 
Ambassador, or Governor, or Civil servant if he was 
not confident that it would never be known that 
he had raised those doubts. If secrecy were not 
complete he would, except in very clear cases, be 
obliged to argue: ‘I had better hold my tongue, because 
some day I may have this man as my subordinate, and if 
he knows that I once tried to get him recalled, I shall never 
get loyal service out of him.’ There is yet another most 
valuable effect of political secrecy. It allows the 
subordinates to write about all sorts of matters to their 
chiefs in a way which would not be possible if they 
thought their reports would be afterwards talked about 
and so given to the world. The knowledge that anything 
put before a Cabinet Minister in his official capacity and 
laid before the Cabinet is secret, and will remain secret, 
gives a confidence to the subordinates which nothing else 
would confer. The subordinates know, too, that there is a 
continuity of secrecy, and that, though one Cabinet may 
reverse the whole policy of its predecessors, the secrets of 
the outgoing Cabinet are absolutely safe. If that were not 
80, every subordinate would be for ever hedging, and there 
would be little or none of that plain-speaking within 
the office walls which is the breath of sound govern- 
ment. Secrecy, too, is a great and wholesome force in 
mitigating the violence, and we might even add, the 
absurdity, of a rigid party system. The fact that if the 
Government chooses to give private information to the 
Opposition leaders, and if these choose to receive that in- 
formation, it will be kept strictly secret, often operates to 








prevent party spirit degenerating into mere factiousness, 
The proof of how absolutely essential secrecy is to our 
system of Cabinet and party government is to be found in 
the fact that the real Cabinet secrets are never betrayed. 
Occasionally there is an accidental and premature leakage 
about a measure or a policy, though oftener such ap- 
parently accidental leakages are really intentional and are 
acquiesced in, or rather resolved on, by the Government as 
a whole. But these leakages as to measures or policies 
are, when looked at in the large, unimportant flaws in the 
system. The really important Cabinet secrets are never 
divulged. No one is ever in a position to say that last 
Saturday Lord So-and-So made himself quite ridiculous 
about the Hinterland of the Antarctic Circle; or that it. 
was utterly impossible to get Mr. Blank to understand why 
the Fleet could not bombard Constantinople without going 
up the Dardanelles; or that Mr. White was so jealous of 
Mr. Black that he always contradicted him flat. We may 
guess, on purely abstract grounds, that there must be ex- 
plosions of temper in a Cabinet, as in other Committees ; 
or that some members must be unutterably tiresome, and 
others horribly “nasty” or “touchy;” but in spite of 
that even the best informed people never really get to 
know what was the moral complexion of any particular 
Cabinet meeting. Even the private secretaries, who know 
everything else, and who naturally have to be trusted with 
all the papers, never know that. If the wives know, and 
in all probability most of them do know the personal 
Cabinet gossip, they are so much awed by the sense of 
Cabinet secrecy that they never talk even to each other. 
That is a fair inference, for we know of no instance of 
Cabinet gossip getting out owing to a wife’s indiscretion. 
That is a remarkable fact, for though women are, as 2 
whole, as good or better secret-keepers than men, they 
must often, through want of interest in the details of 
public life, be unable to appreciate the importance of the 
things they hear,—always asource of danger. In politics, 
then, secrecy is needed, and without it our system, at any 
rate, must break down. 


Secrecy in the judicial field is a very different matter. 
There must, of course, be secrecy in detective work; but 
otherwise we hold that secrecy is absolutely incompatible 
with the true and just administration of the law. We 
admit that secrecy would often make the administration 
of justice far easier, and would bring many criminals to 
punishment who now escape. For all that, we hold that 
the fixed principle of our law, that no man must be con- 
demned except after trial in open Court, and only on 
evidence publicly produced in open Court, is the only safe 
rule. It is far better that one or half a dozen criminals 
should escape in every generation than that there should be 
the sort of suspicions abroad that are now so rife in Paris. 
Human nature being what it is, there are very few Judges 
who can be trusted to give a man an absolutely fair trial on 
secret evidence,—granted that there is good primd facie 
evidence of guilt and that the charge is sufficiently odious. 
An odious charge like treason or premeditated murder can 
hardly help causing a prejudice even in the most un- 
prejudiced mind, granted that there is a certain amount 
of suspicion attaching to the prisoner. Again, evidence 
given in secret is never tested. How can one be sure that 
if if were given in public some one would not come for- 
ward and say, ‘I can explain that apparently damning 
fact, for I happen to be in possession of evidence which 
explains it.’ Again, secret evidence cannot be criticised by 
the prisoner’s counsel. Are we, then, to let a prisoner go 
scatheless if and when the evidence is of a kind which, 
owing to public considerations, cannot be produced P—That 
there are such cases we do not doubt, both as regards. 
civil and military treason.—Yes, we hold that the criminal 
had better escape than the country endure a Dreyfus 
scandal. If Dreyfus, even granted his guilt, had simply 
been dismissed with ignominy, the War Office having ns 
further need of his services, there would have been no 
ground for the horrible hunt of calumny and suspicion 
which is now demoralising France. Depend upon it, fa 
Government feel that they cannot prosecute a man unless 
they make the Judges swear not to reveal to any one the 
evidence adduced, they had much better drop the prosecu- 
tion. They may possibly let a criminal escape, but they 
will not incur the odium of a Dreyfus scandal. In regard 


to all crimes, then, the safe rule is, either prosecute in 
public and on open evidence or do not prosecute at all. 
This rule, of course, does not prevent the suppression of 
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publicity in cases which are merely disgusting in their 
nature. They can be dealt with quite easily on another 
system. Divorce cases, again, which are eivil actions, can 
always by consent of the parties and the Judge be tried in 
camerd. In politics, then, secrecy is an essential and a 
necessary element. In the judicial field it is quite out of 
place, and, in truth, introduces a subtle poison into the 
body of the State. You cannot base punishment on 
secrecy, but you can base thereon the ruling of men 
and the management of their public affairs. 








THE NEW TREND OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


ERHAPS the most interesting thing about Mr. Pod- 
more’s very interesting volume of psychical studies just 
published by Messrs. Kegan Paul is the evidence it affords of 
a new trend in psychical research. The“ better opinion ” as to 
matters psychical, to use the lawyer’s useful phrase in regard 
to that uncertain but important matter, the law, appears to be 
now almost exactly the opposite of what it was ten or a dozen 
years ago. Then those who investigated spiritualistic pheno- 
mena were apt to hold that there was a clear line dividing 
the physical from the psychological manifestations, and that 
all the best evidence was on the physical side of the line. It 
was, that is, often asserted that while you could bring very fair 
evidence to show that heavy tables had danced about by them- 
selves, that mediums had been “ levitated ”—i.e., had floated in 
the air—or that objects had been moved without contact, 
there was no evidence worth a rush for the phenomena 
which were really spiritual,—which showed that mind could 
communicate with mind at a distance, or that the spirits of 
the dead could exert an influence on the intelligence of 
the living. This view of the evidence had primd facie a 
good deal to recommend it, and it had also this great 
attraction. By admitting, or partly admitting, evidence as 
to physical phenomena, no one was committed to any- 
thing which could be regarded as utterly subversive of 
* modern ideas.” Modern ideas are held to exclude the notion 
-of intercommunication between this world and another. 
That was the folly of a superstitions and unscientific age. 
To the limits of physical science no bounds must, however, 
be put, and even in spite of the protests of men of science, 
it must be assumed that any number of new forces might 
any day be discovered. It was possible, then, to accept, or at 
any rate not reject, the marvels of table-turning without 
upsetting modern ideas of the universe. The unscientific 
man need only suppose some hitherto unrecognised natural 
force and he had a ready explanation at hand for any number 
of Mr. Home’s parlour wonders. The same unrecognised 
force would explain the vagaries of the “ Poltergeist,” and 
the raps, hammerings, and thumpings heard in haunted 
houses. People are always more ready to believe what 
they think prima facie possible than what they think prima 
facie impossible. It is the commonest thing in the world for 
people to say, “I can believe that,” and to believe it accordingly 
on the slenderest possible evidence. It soon, then, became 
the fashion to distinguish vehemently between the possible 
“results” of a possibly unrecognised force and the hallucina- 
tions of brain-sick dreamers. In such cases there was, it 
was alleged, nothing to go upon except the testimony of the 
frightened or the semi-insane. But in the case of the table- 
turning there was something definite and tangible. As Smith 
said of the bricks, in support of Jack Cade, “The tables are 
alive at this day to testify it.” Thus, even when the physical 
phenomena of spiritualism were not actually accepted, it was 
very generally and very sincerely believed that they had the 
best of the evidence. 


Of late, however, those who interest themselves in psychical 
research have begun to swing round to another and different 
view. A closer and more impartial examination of the 
evidence seems to show that instead of the testimony being 
worse on the spiritual side of the problem, it is really 
stronger and more able to meet the strain of examination. 
Take Mr. Podmore’s extremely impartial book just alluded 
to. It is impossible to leave it without the impression that he 
believes that all the really good evidence belongs to what used 
formerly to be considered the most doubtful part of the case, 
and that the physical phenomena obtain a far more doubtful 
support from the evidence. When we say this we do not 
mean to imply that we think Mr. Podmore’s book certainly or 








necessarily discredits all the alleged physical phenomena, 
Even he seems half inclined to think that Mr. Home's 
phenomena are an exception. Still less do we wish to 
assert that the truly spiritual phenomena are proved, Ag 
we have said above, all we desire to point out is the very 
remarkable change that is taking place in regard to the 
attitude of the best qualified observers. The old notion 
that the things which could conceivably be accounted for 
without spiritual action are better testified than those which 
must either be false, or else must be what for want of a 
better word we must call truly spiritualistic, is no longer 
tenable. If the evidence is gone into with an open 
mind, it is the physical phenomena, the phenomena which 
may be the results of conjuring tricks, which are the first to 
go. This fact may be due to many causes, but one is worth 
mentioning and dwelling upon. By their very nature it 
is easier to get unassailable evidence about appearances 
at the hour of death or cases about thought-transference 
than about a fact like levitation. Take the case of Home 
floating out of one window and in at another which wag 
witnessed by three men of the highest character, men 
who were beyond all doubt sincere in their testimony. But 
though this evidence is per se as good as ever hung a man at 
the Assizes— if levitation had been a capital offence, counsel 
for the prosecution could have said here are three credible 
witnesses who swear to seeing the crime committed—it ig 
quite possible to suggest a line of argument which will shake 
our belief in it. Mr. Podmore, for example, suggests that 
Home may have half-hypnotised the witnesses, and then 
“Jed * them to think they saw what they did not see :— 


“It may be conjectured that Home probably supplied certain 
material data, and guided the imagination of the percipients to 
complete the picture which he suggested to them. That, for 
instance, he really took live coals out of the fire, and possibly 
on some occasions held them in his hand, protected by some 
non-conducting substance; that he really stretched himself to 
his full height, and thus produced that breach of continuity 
between waistcoat and trousers referred to by one of the witnesses 
to the phenomenon of elongation; that when levitated as de- 
scribed in Chapter III., p. 52, he at least thrust his head and 
shoulders out of the window.” 


Very possibly this is not the true explanation of the pheno- 
mena, but at any rate it is one which can be put forward with 
a very considerable show of reason. Now compare this with 
the evidence for appearances at the hour of death, of which 
hundreds of examples can be produced. Here the usual type 
of story is that of a vision or dream in which a certain person 
is recognised, and afterwards it appears that the person in 
question died. Nowif,as in the best instances quoted, the 
person who sees the vision communicates the fact of the 
vision or puts it on record, and then hears that the death 
has actually occurred, the evidence for the “facts” is 
practically unchallengeable.e We do not want to know 
that A did actually see the figure of a man, We only want 
to know that he thought he did,—ie., had the impression 
in his mind. If that fact is established, and also the death, 
there is little possibility of challenging the evidence as due 
to a mistake or to an hallucination. The whole transaction 
moves in the spiritual field, and to establish hallucination 
establishes nothing damaging to the story. Of course, to 
say this is not to say that the facts show that there was 
a communication with a disembodied spirit. That is an in- 
ference from the facts, not a fact. Once establish the 
facts, and we may begin to consider whether coincidence 
or telepathy will best account for them. Mr. Podmore 
infers that the coincidence theory in the cases of appear- 
ance at the hour of death is untenable because a mathe- 
matic calculation shows them to be four hundred times 
more numerous than chance would allow. This, however, 
seems to us to be not altogether convincing. The odds are as 
great that zero will not turn up five times running, but in 
spite of that it occasionally does so. Still, in the main we are 
agreed that the theory of coincidence cannot account for 
all the stories of wraiths and telepathic hallucinations. You 
cannot, of course, assert absolutely that they are not 
coincidences, any more than you can assert absolutely that 
when you ask for a ticket to the Mansion House, and receive 
one, it is not a coincidence ; but for all that you are sure that 
itis not. Butit must not be supposed that even to abandon the 
coincidence theory as the explanation of the facts of a wraith- 
story is to accept the theory of communion with the spirit- 
world. It is possible that telepathy or thought-transference 
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will account for the facts. A dies in Australia, and B sees a 
vision of his death. But OC or D knew of the death, and 

ibly thought or dreamt of B in connection with the death, 
and his thought may have been transferred to B. To avoid 
this hypothesis entirely one wants A to die alone in the 
desert, and B to see the vision before any live human being can 
have known or guessed the death. We want also to be sure 
that A was really dead and not alive, though moribund, and 
go still able to transfer a mundane thought into B’s mind. 
As yet no sound recorded story fulfils these conditions com- 
pletely. 

This line of thought suggests a very curious reflection. It 
is that the establishment of the fact that thought-transference 
does take place—we cannot doubt that it has been established 
by the researches of the Psychical Society—bas done a good 
deal to impair the spiritualistic explanation of many 
phenomena. We do not say that it destroys the spiritual- 
istic explanation entirely, but in many cases it does 
provide an explanation which will fit the facts, and does 
not oblige us to adopt a belief in the power of the 
dead to communicate with the living. Yet even if we 
accept this view there is still a residuum of the un- 
explained. Some of the best authenticated psychical stories 
have in them an element of premonition and prevision. 
Unless the facts are false they involve the foretelling of 
the future. Yet the notion of a fixed future is so un- 
imaginable, so impossible, that one would adopt almost any 
hypothesis rather than accept it. 

We do not, however, wish to dwell upon these stories too 
strongly, for they, like the wraith-stories, are no doubt 
capable of being explained by the theory of coincidence. 
Before we leave Mr. Podmore’s book we must, however, 
notice his very interesting account of Mrs. Piper. In her 
at would really seem as if the Researchers had obtained the 
opportunity for serious investigation they have so long 
desired. She is not a medium who throws tables about, but 
is simply, on the spiritualistic theory, a human being capable 
of letting herself be made the mouthpiece of external in- 
telligences. Possibly she may turn out in the end as great 
a disappointment as the others. But at any rate her doings are 
worth inquiring into. Up till now she has not been found out, 
and some of her clairvoyant experiences have been most 
carious, 





THE MODERN WORSHIP OF MONEY. 


ORD CHARLES BERESFORD in his scathing speech 

to the New Vagabonds’ Club, reported in the Daily 
Chronicle of Saturday, expressed an idea which one nowadays 
thears on every side in society. ‘ Money,” he said, “ was now 
becoming everything among us. Money would buy access to 
what was known as the very best society; and let anybody 
«ome to England with enough money, no matter whether it 
had been gained honourably or disgracefully, there was no 
door which he could not hope to enter. In old days it was 
mot so, but money was destroying our old pride and our old 
chivalry. When a man in the ‘best society’ committed a 
dishonourable act—indeed, a crime—tiat society banded itself 
together to screen him, instead of hanging him toa tree and 
casting his body into a ditch.” Allowing for a certain breezi- 
ness of expression usual with the Admiral when he is excited 
-—this is not meant for a sneer, the breezy method being 
a capital method for those to whom it comes natural— 
the opinion is true enough; but we doubt whether the 
fact, discreditable as it may be, is as novel a sign of 
degeneracy as the speaker thinks. There always has existed 
a class in society which toadied the powerful for the sake 
of gain, and it has at various periods been very near 
the top. In the time when “chivalry” flourished, it was 
always committing crimes in order to acquire land, and it had 
@ particular penchant for a method now once more so general, 
the pursuit of heiresses in marriage for the sake of wealth. 
Great nobles sought Royal “wards” instead of American 
heiresses. The regular thing for a “courtier,” whether he 
paid his service to a King or to a great noble, was to obey 
‘any order, especially one that his own conscience disapproved, 
and ask as reward the hand of some orphan maiden with 
Possessions, whose hand was as completely at his patron’s 
disposal as any other of his chattels. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. the greatest nobles, the most thoughtful 
étatesmen, tne most zealous advocates of freer thought, 





were ready to do anything for a share of the monastery 
lands, and sometimes, we fear, either suborned evidence 
against the monks, or accepted testimony which they 
knew would break down if it were impartially investi- 
gated. In Elizabeth’s reign some of the ablest and proudest 
hungered and thirsted for “monopolies” which they must 
have known meant ruin to poor traders, and we do not doubt 
were loyal or cold according as their petitions were granted 
or refused. Much nearer our own time—under the first 
three Georges—the hunt for sinecures, appointments, and 
pensions became as eager as ever the hunt for money is now, 
and was carried on by as base compliances, Members by the 
score even asking for “ gratifications” for voting against 
their consciences or their constituents’ interests. Even 
George III., who was a decent man, was importuned for 
money by people esteemed honourable, and bought them 
wholesa'e by grants on the Irish Establishment or cash pay- 
ments out of his remittances from Hanover. Again, all 
“society” bent and bowed before those who could give them 
“tips” about schemes, of which the South Sea Bubble was 
not the worst; and later on, within the memory of men 
still living, some of the highest in the country crouched at 
the feet of the railway jobbers, and every gate was opened, 
as Lord Charles Beresford says, to men among whom 
Hudson, the Railway King, was worshipped as the first. We 
doubt if there has, in truth, been any deterioration in morals 
on this subject, the well-placed but esurient having for ages 
sought to acquire riches by any means except work, and 
having paid most discreditable court to all whom they thought 
could in any way further their designs. They sought for 
“favour” as they now seek for “tips.” The grand difference 
is a certain extension in the numbers of those who hunt 








for money, due to causes of which we shall speak presently, 
and a social deterioration in the class which is able to dis- 
tribute it. The great courtiers who were the patrons of bygone 
days were probably worse men than modern millionaires; but 
they had at least better manners, they at least spoke of the 
public service, and they thought sometimes, when they bought 
men’s souls, that they were buying them for the State. The 
bad millionaires of whom Lord Charles Beresford is thinking, 
with some of the scorn natural to a comparatively poor 
Irishman of great descent, have often, though not always, 
outrageously bad manners; their favours necessarily take 
the shape of hard cash; and they seldom even aff-ct to be 
serving anybody but themselves, or the “companies” which, 
so far as moneymaking is concerned, are but themselves over 
again. The baseness, in fact, is no greater, is perhaps less, 
for the interests of the community are less often sold; but the 
whole base business has been valgarised to an unprecedented 
degree. The bribed crouch lower because the bribers, having 
no other kind of dignity, demand obsequious deference that 
they may feel that they have become dignified. Immensely 
increased vulgarity is the grand difference between the evil of 
to-day and of past days, and though vulgarity does not 
increase the turpitude of any baseness, it does render the 
degradation of those who submit to it more visible, and 
therefore a better mark for those who, like Lord Charles 
Beresford, denounce it not only as shameful, but as offensive 
to the nose. 

We suppose, too, it must be conceded that the ranks of 
those to whom money is a god are more numerons than they 
ever were before, and of rather higher rank. In the first 
place, there are more roads to the temple, and more people who 
think that they can, if they exert themselves, obtain access to 
the deity. Down to 1750 money was hardly to be made in 
any quantity except by the very few who could make life 
pleasant or unpleasant to those who could bestow the power 
of pillaging the public; and the remainder, whatever their 
wishes, seeing no chance of gratifying them, retired from 
the contest, and cultivated a dignity which we do not doubt 
in turn reacted favourably upon their characters. The thirst 
for wealth hardly develops itself where there is no opportunity 
of getting it, or it takes that form of penuriousness, and of the 
disposition to save, whatever the duty of spending, which the 
world has agreed to consider rather a disagreeable foible than 
a vice. The readiness with which the world went mad over 
an opportunity of getting rich such as was presented by the 
speculations of 1711-1720 or by the conquest of Bengal, showed 
the latent disposition, but opportunities were so few that the 
disposition itself went almost out of sight. Other things, 











too, had much greater comparative importance. Power being 
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more or less irresponsible, was immensely valued; good birth 
placed you on a sort of pedestal; and rank, even if he who 
possessed it was poor, was almost identical with privilege. 
To-day power is closely watched slavery; birth has ceased to 
be regarded or even noticed, except by the few with an 
antiquarian turn of mind—the broad world sees no difference 
between a Duke of Fife and a Duke of Northumberland—and 
rank, though eagerly sought, is considered rather ridiculous 
when divorced from income. The only unfettered power now 
is the possession of millions, to be the son of a millionaire is 
to be greatly born, and to be able to build a palace in Park 
Lane is to possess rank. Money, therefore, is more eagerly 
sought, and by bigger people, and this not only for unworthy 
reasons, but because it can purchase things worth having,— 
freedom of action, a cultivated leisure, opportunities of doing 
good to the community. No educated man nowadays is quite 
free without at least the minimum income of his grade. Add 
that at the very moment when dazzling fortunes began to 
appear, and the roads to wealth seemed endless, the whole of 
the previously dignified who had depended chiefly upon land 
were stricken with comparative poverty, and we may com- 
prehend, if we cannot excuse, the mad desire which has arisen 
for the wealth that can remake families, a desire, by the way, 
which is quite as fully displayed upon the Continent as in 
England. Half the great German and Austrian nobles have 
been trying to set up factories, sometimes successfully, some- 
times with most disastrous results, and the cult of the 
millionaire is, in all respects but one, as vigorous as in this 
country. The social antipathy to Jews, still prevalent in 
Germany, makes a difference, but not much, one of the very 
highest nobles in Prussia having married a lady of an unbroken 
Jewish race. 

Human nature being what it is, we cannot see at present 
much prospect of improvement; but social affairs, like political 
affairs, rarely go in the way which is usually expected. The 
energy just now expended in the pursuit of wealth may take 
some other direction, conceivably, though improbably, in the 
direction of learning; or there may be some violent temporary 
interruption to moneymaking, such as a method of making 
gold, which would shatter all existing fortunes; or there may 
be a cycle of comparative poverty, caused by prodigious ex- 
penditures on war or social experiments; or society may 
resolve everywhere to put a limit on accumulation by impéts 
progressifs, or crushing Death-duties, or an expansion of the 
principle of the Thellusson Act. Or, and this is quite possible if 
not probable, the competition of Europe and Asia may become 
so fierce as to shake industrial society, and render money- 
making a pursuit too tedious and irritating to be any longer 
pursued. We cannot doubt that under certain contingencies, 
which seem to be arriving, Prince Bismarck’s general “strike of 
capital” would be quite upon the cards, and the capital which 
does not increase soon shows symptoms of exhaustion. For the 
present, however, all that the thoughtfal and the good can do 
is to insist with their whole strength upon drawing a distinc- 
tion between money that is fairly made and money that is 
made unfairly. In other words, men of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s opinions, and with a firm place in the world, should 
boycott the slave-driver, though he bas made millions, and the 
lying jobber, though he entertains in a palace, and the fraudu- 
lent financier, though he has won his way to a peerage or 
the control of acounty. Let character be weighed as well 
as cash balances, and the evil will be mitigated; while if it is 
insisted that the billionaire shall be no more brutal than the 
noble, the burden of the evil, though not its weight or its 
character, will be alittle diminished. It is bad to court a 
State-King for an appointment; it is as bad to court a 
Metal-King for a “ tip,” and somehow a little more offensive 
and deteriorating. 





THE SURREY GIPSIES. 

HE county of Surrey has almost declared war upon the 
gipsies. Last year the County Council passed a series 

of by-laws against not only the gipsies, but all dwellers 
in vans and tents who haunt the commons and waysides. 
The Home Secretary refused to confirm these, saying that 
before he could do so he must have clear evidence of objections 
other than those of sanitation. Last week a crowded 


meeting of local authorities held at Kingston, and presided 
over by the Chairman of the County Council, demanded 
“fresh legislation” aza’nst the wandering tribes. 


We 





agree with the Home Secretary that before the county 
can claim powers to exile or abolish the gipsy they must 
show other grounds than “ general complaints; ” and we much 
doubt whether the authorities will be able to state a case. 
which will be as valid against five gipsies as against five 
hundred. They would have to show that they are, as a class 
dishonest, or something worse than bad neighbours; or that 
they are chargeable on the rates in a greater proportion than 
the poor who have fixed dwellings, and that the county 
therefore suffers. They may urge that the travelling gipsies 
are more liable to disease, and more likely to spread disease 
than the rural poor, and that from this point of view they 
should be placed under special supervision and control; and 
there is always the standing objection that the attendance of 
the children at school cannot be enforced, an objection which 
was raised, and never quite solved, in the case of the children 
of the dwellers on canal barges. It is open to the county to. 
prove, further, supposing they can do so, that the gipsy 
population is an exceptionally immoral population; that they 
are the cause of quarrels and violence; or that assaults, or 
highway robberies, or arson, or other grave forms of crime 
are due to the influx of the Bohemian families which hannt 
the Surrey commons and grassy waysides in winter. These 
are all serious objections, some of them most serious, if 
true. But if true nothing would be easier than for the 
county to prove it. 


The Surrey authorities have been at some pains to. 
ascertain the exact number of this class of nomads who 
frequent the county. It would not, therefore, be difficult to 
compare the percentage of convictions for minor forms of 
dishonesty or misdemeanour obtained against gipsies with 
those standing to the discredit of the other population. 
Increase of the rates by importing paupers chargeable to the 
parish would be a perfectly valid reason for excluding them 
from the county. But nothing is easier for the county than 
to show that this is the case, if, indeed, the gipsies do become 
chargeable on the rates in a greater proportion than the other 
poor people of Surrey. Very possibly this can be proved. But in 
other counties than Surrey gipsies are by no means commonly 
seen, either in the workhouse or accepting poor relief. They 
show an odd mixture of independence of public aid com- 
bined with what they regard as a prescriptive right to ask for 
money from individuals. Even this, which is largely the 
result of Oriental habit, is limited generally to the women 
and children, and is by no means considered “ good form” by 
the upper class of gipsies, or generally practised in the country 
districts. Even when overtaken by illness, especially by 
those besetting complaints of the nomad in England— 
rheumatic fever, congestion of the lungs, or pleurisy—the 
sick gipsy is most commonly housed in some room or 
cottage rented by the family or tribe, and is not sent to the 
workhouse infirmary or allowed to lie in the tents or van,.” 
a course which might make a strong appeal to charitable 
people did the gipsies desire to do so. We shall be interested 
to see whether this question of the rates is made a strong 
point of by the Surrey authorities. If not, we may safely 
credit the gipsies with a degree of practical independence not 
generally conceded to them, ‘The spread of contagious 
disease, like scarlet fever or measles, by a travelling popu- 
lation is clearly more probable than if the individuals are 
stationary. But even this objection to the gipsy derives 
more weight from logic than from facts. The race is, a8 & 
whole, a healthy one. Like the Jews after their centuries 
spent in the Ghettos, the weakly ones have been weeded out, 
and their open-air life does not predispose them to infection 
as does that of the poor in the slums of towns. If the gipsies 
were the only “migrants” in the country districts, the 
objection on the ground of carrying infectious disease 
would bear more weight. But for one fairly healthy 
gipsy there are at least a dozen squalid, dirty tramps, 
the acknowledged carriers of vermin and disease, who 
mix with the other population nightly in cheap lodgings and 
casual wards, while the gipsy sleeps apart in his van or under 
his tent. But no part of our population is stationary nowa- 
days. All the units can and do shift their quarters from time 
to time, from the wealthy who go from their town house to 
their country house, to the domestic servant who runs home 
for a week to her native village. It is after attacks of illness 
that these changes of scene are most common; and it is 
notorious that far the greater number of cases of measles 
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smallpox, or scarlet fever in country villages are introduced 
py the visits of children or relatives from the towns. 

Every one knows that the gipsy men have hot tempers, 
and are not unfrequently in trouble for fighting and brawls. 
But the common notion that they are a tribe of immoral 
heathen wandering amongst us is entirely wrong. The 
marriage-tie is very strictly observed, and the gipsies are 
nearly always married in church. The children also are 
generally brought to be baptised. Some churches are pre- 
ferred to others, both for marriage, and still more commonly 
for burial. There was one in Somersetshire which had a 
“gipsy corner” in its graveyard. The clergyman was asked 
to wedding breakfasts, and on one occasion the bride’s dowry, 
a bag of sovereigns, was handed to her by her father across 
the table. It is a ridiculous mistake to confuse the gipsy— 
whether the owner of a van, or of a baskete-seller’s cart, 
or a pedlar, or skewer and peg maker, or a tinker, or a pony 
dealer, or, as in the Orkneys or among the Hebrides, a 
marine gipsy owning a boat to transport himself and bis 
wares—with the filthy, lost, thieving, despicable tramp. He 
belongs to another order of beings, discredited here mainly 
because he is not like ourselves. In Scotland, where the 
national character is distinctly more tolerant of foreigners 
than in England, the gipsy is never the object of this 
confusion. 

It will be found, we believe, that the real objection of 

the Surrey people to the gipsies is particular, not general, 
and that the complaint is, not that the tribes are dis- 
honest, or paupers, or immoral, or carriers of disease, but 
that there is not room for more than a few of them in 
any county, and that Surrey gets far more than its share, 
or than it has room for, though “open spaces” are com- 
moner in that county than elsewhere. We believe that it 
was computed that ten thousand gipsies wintered in Surrey 
last year. This is clearly more than the county can endure. 
It is bad enough to have a crowded population in towns, even 
if that population contribates liberally to expensive sanitation. 
But a gathering of nomads forsaking their wandering life to 
make another crowd in temporary towns with no sanitation 
whatever is an impossible state of things. It might lead toa 
repetition of the Maidstone disaster, and is good reason for in- 
sisting on a dispersion. The case is so strong from this point of 
view that it is quite probable that some arrangement might be 
made between the High Roads Committee of the Surrey Council 
and the leaders of the roving tribes to avoid this congestion in 
the Home Counties, or that if they must remain near London, 
or in London on the Surrey side, they shall do like the Berk- 
shire gipsies of the Vale of White Horse, and rent cottages 
for winter quarters. To harry them because they will 
not conform to our views of life is worse than useless, though 
their refusal is intensely aggravating to rural authorities; 
“Tl larn you to be a toad,” the remark of the small rustic 
as, stone in hand, he eyed the offending animal, is exactly 
their feeling with regard to the tribes. They refuse to con- 
form because nature is too strong, and they should, it is held, 
be punished. A Surrey gipsy was recently fined for lighting 
his fire on a common,—not for setting fire to the furze, but 
for making a burnt mark there. He much resented the 
Magistrate’s remark, that he ought to live in a house, and 
throwing down the cash, announced his intention to die a 
gipsy, as he had been born. With this strong feeling on both 
sides, there is obviously room for an arrangement; and as 
gipsies are noted for good faith when a promise has once been 
given, we submit that in this case there is really something 
to be hoped from a “conference.” 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
tesaalehiliainente 
BURKE AND “JACK-IN-THE-BOX.” 
{To rHe EpiTor or THE “Spectator,” | 

Str,—If readers of your journal desire a further example of 
Barke’s rudeness and abruptness besides those mentioned in 
your editorial note to Mr. Tollemache’s letter in the Spectator 
of November 20th they will find a striking example in the 
“ Greville Memoirs,” Vol. L, p. 186; but does it not seema 
pity to dwell on this particular failing of his exactly at the 
time when his fellow-countrymen are honouring his memory 
in the centenary year of his death? Shall we in 1905 only 
consider Nelson’s cruelty, meanness, and unfaithfulness ? 
Burke’s temper was always fiery. It suffered greatly from 
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disappointments and verxations, till, as age advanced, it 
became almost uncontrollable. That he was aware of this 
and regretted it is made clear by his will when he says: “If 
the intimacy which I have had with others has been broken off 
by political difference on great questions concerning the state 
of things existing or impending, I hope they will forgive what- 
ever of general human infirmity, or my own particular in- 
firmity, has entered into that contention. I heartily entreat 
their forgiveness. I have nothing more to say.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Belfast, November 23rd. A. W. Hurton. 

[Nelson was unfaithful, no doubt, but it is surely a gross 
exaggeration to speak of him as either cruel or mean.— 
Ep. Spectator]. 





HOME INDUSTRIES. 
(To tuz Epirok or THE “‘SpEcrTaToR.”] 

Srr,—In your sympathetic reference in the Spectator of 
November 27th to the injurious effects of fur-pulling on the 
workers, there is one error which I should like to point out. 
I am incorrectly reported as having said that “the children 
of the home workers do their share of the pulling.” This is 
not the case. The only redeeming feature of this industry is 
that children do not appear to be employed init. The allu- 
sion was to other home industries in which the extravagant 
expenditure of childish strength is handing down a terrible 
national inheritance of feebleness and inefficiency. Your 
article says further that “the woman who works at an un- 
healthy trade injures herself, or at most her children; ” 
whereas one of the main arguments in favour of the regula- 
tion of home work is that work done under insanitary con- 
ditions is a danger to the community. Of this the fur-puller’s 
fluff, swept out of every hole and corner of filthy rooms, to be 
afterwards sold for cheap bedding, is only one example. The 
effect of such resolutions as were passed at the Conference of 
November 23rd would be, not loss of employment to the home 
worker—since the same demand for felt hats and electric 
sealskin would exist—but the gradual conversion of home 
work into work done in factories, enlarged to accommodate 
the increased number of ;workers, a change which would, I 
venture to think, be of equal benefit to the public and to the 
workers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


60 Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W. Evita F. Hoae. 





ENGLAND TO AN INDIAN EYE. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Sin,—I observe in reviewing my book, “England to an 
Indian Eye,” in the Spectator of December 4th, you have 
said that it is an “antidote to the uncompiimentary remarks 
of Wo Chang.” But you know as well as myself that it not 
only expresses my approval of your men and manners, bat 
also my unreserved opinions of English life. Regarding your 
sweeping remark, that “there is small doubt that all classes 
of the natives are at heart profoundly Anti- Western,” I have 
to say that your interpretation of the signs of the times is 
likely to create an unfriendly feeling in the minds of the 
Westerns towards my countrymen. I ‘think you will alter 
your opinion if you take the trouble to ascertain the real 
feelings of Indians. The Princes of the land believe that it 
is a wise thing to be loyal to the British rule, the educated 
gentlemen know that they have free scope to better them- 
selves under the British rule, and the peasantry are loyal 
indeed because they know that they cannot find a better 
Government than the present one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. B. Panpran (of Madras). 





THE TILFORD OAK. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “Spectator.”’] 
S1z,—The Tilford Oak, near Farnham, bas long been regarded 
as one of the glories of Surrey. It isa pain, therefore, to learn 
from the Globe of December 9th that it has reached its last days, 
and that a new oak has been planted in its place. But when 
the Globe proceeds to claim for the Tilford Oak an existence 
of nearly eight hundred years, asserting that it is mentioned 
in a grant of land made by a brother of King Stephen to 
Waverley Abbey, it falls into error. The oak in question is 
remarkable, less on account of its age than for the rapidity 
and vigour of its growth and for the extraordinary beauty of 
its adult proportions. This is evident from a passage im 
Cobbett’s “ Rural Rides.” (Vol. L, p. 123, Ed. 1885.) Cobbett, 
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accompanied by his son, Jeft Kensington for Uphusland in 
September, 1822. On the 27th inst. he writes from Odiham in 
Hampshire, that they had veered from the direct road in order 
to visit an oak-tree at Tilford which, “ when I was a little 
boy, was comparatively a very little tree, and which is now 
take it altogether, by far the finest tree that I ever saw in 
my life.” The stem, he says, is short, but girths a full 30 ft. 
at 9 ft. from the ground, whence it shoots out about fifteen or 
sixteen large limbs each 5 ft. to 10 ft. round, and “any one of 
which would be considered a good stick of timber.” The area 
eovered by the spread of the branches was not less in circum- 
ference than 300 ft. The tree was in full growth and in good 
health but for a little hole in one of the limbs. No one who 
knows the Tilford Oak will doubt that the tree which Cobbett 
knew when he was a little boy is the same whose career has 
jast closed. Its life may be measured by one hundred and 
forty to one hundred and fifty years; its period of most 
active growth was between 1762, when Cobbett was born, 
and 1822, when he went out of his way to show it to 
his son. Even at this early day his practised eye detected 
the first symptoms of decay. It was about forty years 
after Cobbett’s visit (1864) that the writer first saw the 
Tilford Oak. It was still a majestic object, though showing 
traces of exhaustion in the foliage of the upper branches. A 
few years later one of the huge lower limbs mentioned by 
Cobbett broke sheer off close by the stem on a summer’s 
night. The same year the Waverley property changed hands. 
The villagers saw something more than a coincidence in the 
two events, and said that the same thing had happened 
before. From the central plank cut out of this fallen limb 
a circular table-top was made in one solid piece. It measured 
2ft. 9in. across. An oak was said to be a landmark or 
boundary in an ancient conveyance of the Waverley estate. 
If so, it would naturally follow that as one tree died it should 
be replaced by another as nearly as possible on the same 
spot; and thus the extraordinary antiquity popularly ascribed 
to the Tilford Oak would be explained. Its rapid develop- 
ment from “a very little tree comparatively” into “the 
finest tree by far that I ever saw in my life,” can only be 
partially accounted for by advantage of position, such as a 
splendid isolation, standing alone in a sheltered vale with a 
good soil and contiguous to an unpolluted stream. But the 
very circumstances that conduced to rapid growth may have 
been fatal to longevity. Grand old tree! it has given food 
and shelter to some and joy to other living beings for five 
human generations.—I am, Sir, &c., AVE ATQUE VALE. 








POETRY. 


LOVE. 


I LovE thee not alone for what thou art, 

But for a glory which is shed on thee; 

Not only for thy body packed with sweet 

Of all this world; that cup of violet wine; 
That mortal rose sweet in the night of life ; 
That blossom by the early rain brought on; 
Nor for that stirring bosom all besieged 

By drowsing lovers; nor thy perilous hair; 
Nor for that face that might indeed provoke 
Invasion of high cities; nor thy brow 

Pale as a moon that on the summer steals; 
Nor for thy freshness breathing like strange sleep. 
Not for this only do I love thee, but 

Because Infinity upon thee broods; 

And thou art full of whispers and of shadows, 
Thy voice is like to music heard ere birth, 
Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea. 

Thy face remembered is from other stars : 

It has been sung of, though I know not when, 
It has been died for, though I know not where: 
It has the strangeness of the luring West 
And of sad sea-horizons: beside thee 

I am aware of many times and lands, 

Of birth far-back, of lives in many orbs. 

O beauty, lone and like a candle clear 

In this dim country of the world! O light, 

O sudden taper lit in far-off dark, 

A silent beam to the uncertain soul! 

Thou meanest what the sea bas striven to say 





So long, and yearnéd up the cliffs to tell; 
Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 
The lovely secret of the swooning breeze, 


STEPHEN PHInirpg, 


BOOKS. 


—_————_ 


MR. WATSON’S NEW POEMS.* 


Mr. WILLIAM WATSoN’s new volume will not decrease, bat 
increase, his fame as a poet. The question which we have 
thus answered is the most natural, and also the most neces. 
sary, question for the world to ask whenever a poet brings 
out a new volume. It is a matter of public concern to 
know whether the fountain of delight still runs clear, ang 
whether we may still expect the same pleasures as of old, 
Without question, those who find joy in Mr. Watson’s gift of 
putting the thoughts which touch mankind most nearly in 
verse that has the real classical feeling will derive intense 
satisfaction from his new volume. Here is true creation,—the 
creation of words that breathe and burn and become the 
sources of emotion, not merely its reflections. Imitation, 
poetry, the poetry which is as paste to diamonds, may gleam 
and sparkle very prettily, but it does not stir the heart bya fire 
that is its own and that is born within it. Mr. Watson’s verse. 
has the “ authentic fire,” and we kindle as we read. 


Mr. Watson has power in two fields of verse, and in two 
fields which are generally thought to have little in common, 
He is equally at home in elegiac and in lyric verse. Asa 
song-writer he has the true lyric cry, as had the Elizabethans, 
He does not, of course, imitate their special manner, for if he 
did so his songs must want that spontaneous note which is the 
essence of a true song, but sings rather, as they did, from the 
full heart. His elegiac verse, again, is as full of thought and of 
the criticism of life as is Gray’s “ Elegy.” As proof that Mr. 
Watson can write a true song we have only to quote his 
exquisite “ April” :— 

“ April, April, 
Laugh thy girlish laughter ; 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears ! 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 
If I tell thee, sweetest, 
All my hopes and fears, 
April, April, 
Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears!” 
Here there is not one word too much, nor one word that is not: 
the right word in the right place. The “ Ode in May,” though 
it does not make the same absolutely simple appeal that does. 
the enchanting little song just quoted, is full of the lyric cry.. 
It sings with a passion of delight those joys of the awaken- 
ing earth which have been so universally the theme of all 
poets in all ages, that one sometimes wonders whether poetry 
could exist without the spring, or if a lyric would be possible 
on the Line,—where the “ budding, fading, faded flowers” 
never know the death of winter and so never know the con- 
summate hour of resurrection :— 
“ Let me go forth and share 
The overflowing Sun 
With one wise friend, or one 
Better than wise, being fair, 
Where the pewit wheels and dips 
On heights of bracken and ling, 
And Earth, unto her leaflet tips, 
Tingles with the Spring. 
What is so sweet and dear 
As a prosperous morn in May, 
The confident prime of the day, 
And the dauntless youth of the year, 
When nothing that asks for bliss, 
Asking aright, is denied, 
And half of the world a bridegroom is,, 
And half of the world a bride ? 
The Song of Mingling flows, 
Grave, ceremonial, pure, 
As once, from lips that endure, 
The cosmic descant rose, 
When the temporal lord of life, 
Going his golden way, 
Had taken a wondrous maid to wife 
That long had said him nay.” 


* The Hope of the World, and other Poems. By William Watson. Londons 
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Those two lines,— 

« And half of the world a bridegroom is, 

And half of the world a bride ?” 
would be enough, were the rest of Mr. Watson’s poetry to perish 
in a barbarian invasion, to prove that he wasa true poet. Mr. 
Watson is apt to take up in his more serious poems the Stoic 
attitude toward life and the world, or rather, if that were 
possible, the Stoic and the Epicurean attitude mingled,—using 
Epicurean, of course, in its true sense. Yet how different in 
essence is the feeling of the Western mind, or shall we say 
of the mind that belongs to a world across which has sped 
the great message of hope and the good tidings of great joy ? 
When Lucretius touches the thoughts connected with the 
pridal of the earth, it is with a solemn and sombre magnifi- 
cence of language which fills the heart not with joy, but with 
a sort of cosmic gloom :— 
“Et Venus in sylvis jungebat corpora amantum.,” 


“The same, but, oh, how different!” is the thought that 
inspires Mr. Watson’s— 
# And half of the world a bridegroom is, 
And half of the world a bride?” 
This comparison naturally leads us to Mr. Watson’s fine 
poem, “The Hope of the World.” He will not expect us to 
like its philosophy, but at any rate we can appreciate the excel- 
lence of its workmanship and the felicity with which abstract 
and metaphysical conceptions are expressed. The last verses, 
in their Stoic resolve not to be mocked by the hope of heaven, 
are very interesting. Mr. Watson claims for the agnostic the 
glory of voluntarily rejecting the promised joys with which 
men drug their pain. Bat he does this not with the feeling 
of “ Mimnermus in Church ”— 
“Your chilly stars I can forego, 
This kind, warm earth is all I know;” 
but in a frame of mind characteristic of a poet belonging to 
the race which produced the Puritans, and which, since it is 
still sound in heart, keeps so much of their spirit :-— 
“ Such are the tales she tells : 
Who trusts, the happier he: 
But nought of virtue dwells 
In that felicity ! 
I think the harder feat 
Were his who should withstand 
A voice so passing sweet, 
And so profuse a hand.— 
Hope, I forego the wealth thou fling’st abroad so free! 


Carry thy largesse hence, 
Light Giver! Let me learn 
To abjure the opulence 
I have done nought to earn; 
And on this world no more 
To cast ignoble slight, 
Counting it but the door 
Of other worlds more bright. 
Here, where I fail or conquer, here is my concern: 


Here, where perhaps alone 
I conquer or I fail. 
Here, o’er the dark Deep blown, 
I ask no perfumed gale ; 
Task the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 
Chance, and victorious Death? 
Life, and my doom obscure, 

Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what port I sail.” 
This, of course, is a complete begging of the real question. 
The reality or unreality, the truth or untruth, of the hope of 
the world is not, and cannot be, affected by whether the hope 
is sweet or the reverse. Its sweetness may not prove it true, 
but neither does it prove it false. Again, Mr. Watson’s claim 
to take the actual world seriously is not denied by Christianity 
in its better and nobler forms. A great English poet, Dr. 
Donne, told his wife to view the world she lived in as “a 
worthy gallery ” in which she was to wait till the great King 
called her into the “Presence Chamber.” We do not scorn 
the worthy gallery because we hold that there is a Presence 
Chamber beyond. We do not, however, wish to get into a 
theological argument with Mr. Watson, but rather to enjoy 
and point others to the enjoyment of his exquisite verse. “The 
Unknown God” we have discussed fully before, but we would 
fain, before we leave this enchanting little volume, say a word 
or two as to the “ Miscellaneous Poems.” ‘There are half a 
dozen short poems there which it is not too much to say are 
perfect alike in feeling and workmanship. And throughout 
the volume we note, as always in Mr. Watson’s poems, the 


literary sense, for no one expects Mr. Watson to be guilty of 
bad taste in the common sense of the term. What we mean 
is that an unerring instinct for the exact word gives his 
poems that effect of taste which we get in the work of the 
greatest sculptors and painters. As an example of this true 
literary discretion let us quote the following poem :—= 
“THEY AND We. 
With stormy joy, from height on height, 
The thundering torrents leap. 
The mountain tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 


Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 
Neither in passion finds content, 
Nor finds it in repose.” 
How easy it would have been to say this clumsily or to over- 
say it, or to treat it without that reticence which is the true 
mark of the master hand. As it stands the thing to be said 
is said with exactly the right touch. 





A LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN.* 

THIS is not, or at least ought not to be, the final Life of 
Ernest Renan; though it is written by a devoted friend and 
admirer with many qualifications, and was planned with the 
help of Madame Renan herself. It is an interesting sketch 
for English readers; but the real Life, to which literary 
people will turn, must be written by a man, a Frenchman ; 
by some one who is, if possible, as full of amenity, as much 
above prejudices, as Renan himself was. The spirit of the 
Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse ought to rule in a biography 
which would give real satisfaction to its subject and to those 
who feel his charm. Neither shall we, in that ideal book, be 
troubled with translated extracts from Renan’s works. His 
delicate, suggestive style does not lend itself to translation, 
even at the handsofa poet. And after all, a poet, even of real 
distinction such as Madame Darmesteter, is not of necessity 
a very good writer of prose. Her English is a little stiff and 
strained, perhaps from disuse; it even seems sometimes as if 
the book may have been thought out firstin French. This 
would not be unnatural; but the result is not altogether easy. 

So much for the style; in the matter, as we have already 
hinted, we feel the want of that wideness of view which can be 
equally fair to French clergy and to German philosophers. 
Madame Darmesteter does not seem quite to understand the 
power of that faith of which Renan himself said: “ Au fond 
je sens que ma vie est gouvernée par une foi que je 
n’ai plus;” neither does she appear to see how it was logically 
impossible for the Catholic Church to continue to regard 
Renan as one of her own children. And she raises a doubt 
as to her very clear understanding of Renan’s own mind 
when she half complains of his inconsistency in saying, 
“ Christ is the Creator of the eternal religion of humanity.” 
She is a little angry with her hero, it seems; she accuses him 
of “limiting the future;” his free-thinking is not quite so 
complete, so “ disinterested,” as she thinks it ought to be. 
It is, in fact, impossible to fit Renan’s mind into any stiff 
frame of orthodox disbelief. The romantic side of him was 
quite as strong as the scientific; in some ways, stronger. 
And no one is more capable than Madame Darmesteter of 
doing the fullest justice, which she does, to the Celtic and 
poetic elements which go so far towards explaining both his 
life and his work. This makes it all the more strange that 
she should expect him to be fiercely logical in his thoughts 
on religion. 
The leading feature, the explanation, of Ernest Renan’s 
mind was dilettantism ; this M. Bourget pointed out well in 
Psychologie Contemporaine. The work he did was indeed 
scientific ; inflaenced by German thought, attracted by critical 
studies which were then too much neglected in the Catholic 
Church, he devoted himself to the search for truth in ways 
which led him far. A critical Agnostic, as Mr. Lilly has 
correctly called him, he thus treated religion as he would 
have treated any other natural phenomenon, leaving the 
purely supernatural, that which cannot be placed and labelled, 
out of the question. It was here, of course, that he parted 
company with the Christian Church. Christianity, to him, 
was one in a group of phenomena, and to half his mind it was 
nothing more. But the beauty and sublimity of Christianity 
were too strong for Renan; his mind in its depths was Celtic, 








most perfect taste. We use the word, of course, in the 
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not German; beneath his clear scientific vision, his refusal 
to accept what did not convince his reason, lay generations of 
Breton piety and poetic imaginativeness. His education, too, 
never lost its hold upon him. The tendency to irony and 
frivolousness, which came to him from Gascony through his 
mother, lived side by side with an extraordinary power of 
sympathetic detachment, and was in a measure restrained 
by religious sentiment. His was no unintelligent negation, 
no enmity, no want of reverence. He was a true dilettante, 
loving, if misunderstanding, a Person and a doctrine whose 
power he did his best, not quite intentionally, to undermine, 
and shading off an argument into its contrary in the most 
elusive fashion. Such a character, with its peculiar genius, 
must seem inconsistent to minds that have not studied it with 
something of its own wideness of vision. But when we know 
the man, his multiples fantaisies are no longer extraordinary. 
It will be seen that however scientific his work, it wasimpossible 
for him to do it in a dry and scientific spirit, and that the 
self-contradictions which vex some of his admirers were 
inevitable. There is something pathetic in Renan’s wish 
to be buried within the old cloisters of Tréguier. He himself 
had made it impossible; but the strange nature, though at 
times it may have seemed to lack earnestness, was so attractive, 
80 sincere in its love of truth, its sense of duty, its admiration 
of spiritual greatness, that one cannot help thinking of certain 
recorded words: ‘‘ He that is not against us is for us.” 


The circumstances of Ernest Renan’s life are well known: 
the dreamy but brilliant scholar at Tréguier, transferred first 
to St. Nicolas du Chardonnet, then to Issy, then to Saint- 
Sulpice, where his rising scruples led him at length to give up 
the idea of being a priest. All his life, as we know from the 
Souvenirs, he spoke with the utmost respect and affection 
of his masters in these colleges. M. Dupanloup, M. Le 
Hir, and others treated him with a wisdom and a 
generosity to which he does the fullest justice. Not 
so, we must say, Madame Darmesteter. It is not only 
that she touches as little as possible on these undeniable 
facts; but she allows herself a sneer at M. Dupanloup’s 
kindness. When Renan was leaving Saint-Sulpice, having 
decided against the priesthood, and without either money or 
prospects, M. Dupanloup offered him as much money as he 
wanted. “Hecannot have been quite pleased to hear that, 
out of her savings, Mademoiselle Renan had already sent her 
brother a sum of eight and forty pounds.” Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff, in his deeply interesting study published very 
soon after Renan’s death, mentions this little incident in a 
different tone. And after all, if the masters of this brilliant 
student were sorry to see him pass out of their influence, 
their anxiety was for what they honestly thought his own 
advantage, hisown salvation. What does even a Renan more 
or less matter to the Catholic Church, except for the sake of 
his own immortal soul ! 

Madame Darmesteter goes on to tell the always interesting 
story of Renan’s life and work, indissolubly united with that of 
his wonderful sister Henriette. Her refined and delicate taste 
kept Renan’s writings on their highest level as long as she lived, 
and her affection was one of the greatest blessings of his life, 
though after his marriage it may sometimes have interfered 
a little with the peace of his home. On the whole, no man of 
letters could have had a more satisfactory career. It was a 
mistake, as it always is for minds like his, to meddle with 
politics, and at the time of the Franco-German War his 
power of seeing both sides gave high displeasure to his 
countrymen, though to some outsiders it appeared admirable. 
In those days, however, he lost any faith he had ever had in 
democracy. “Democracy has no discipline,” he wrote, “and 
no moral ideal to impose.” Perhaps his views on these 
subjects were not very different from those of most really 
literary people in all ages, though he afterwards expressed 
a preference for “Caliban, improved by power,” to “Prospero” 
and the Jesuits. “Caliban, the unformed, mindless brute,” 
may possibly leave his superiors a free hand, while he does 
the work of a policeman. It is a case of faute de mieux; for 
the reign of the educated is the ideal of men like Renan. 
But “who knows, the general commonness may guarantee 
the happiness of the Chosen Few!” 

Madame Darmesteter’s personal descriptions of Renan are 
charming. The placid benevolence, the kindness, the 
generosity, the almost saintly goodness, and the delightful 
and brilliant intelligence touched with irony which was never 








ee) 
cruel to others, but which helped him to bear years of 
suffering like the best of the philosophers,—all this gained 
for him the admiring love of his friends. And we may say 
that no man in this century has been g0 universally 
attractive. As to his genius, it hardly requires testimony, 
It is true that Sir M. Grant Duff's words on his death, that 
“the greatest genius in France and the greatest prose-writer 
in the world had passed away,” set one doubting and think. 
ing a little; but then Sir M. Grant Daoff was his personal 
friend. On the whole, we want Renan’s ideal biographer to 
be an impartial person, who will see him in a reasonable 
perspective among the great thinkers and writers of the nine. 
teenth century. In the meanwhile, we must welcome every 
attempt to throw light on a mind equally puzzling and in. 
teresting, equally powerful, we think, for evil and for good, 
Because there are many capable of Renan’s dilettantism 
without his moral idealism, and to their spiritual life he is 
not a help, but a very serious hindrance. 

But when all is said, one cannot but feel that there is a 
touch of something unwholesome in Renan’s writings, though, 
doubtless, nothing whatever of it in his life, which was as 
blameless as- it was kindly and gracious. There was too 
little of fierceness and indignation against what was false 
and foul, too much tolerance for the partially untrue 
and the partially unclean. To put the matter shortly, no 
one who loves and venerates the manliness and sincerity of 
the Puritan spirit can fail to feel a certain disgust at, and 
contempt for, Renan’s standpoint in regard to both morality 
and religion. 





THOMAS HOOD’S POEMS.* 


ALL readers who love the verse and honour the memory of 
Hood will rejoice to have at last, what has so long been 
needed, an edition of his serious and humorous poems worthy 
of the poet. And it seems peculiarly appropriate that Canon 
Ainger, whose edition of Charles Lamb is so incomparably 
the best which we possess, should undertake a like task for 
Elia’s brother-humourist and friend. The two men, while 
holding a widely different place in literature, had many gifts 
incommon. Both were poets as well as wits, and had the 
“humorous sadness” that belongs to the poetical tempera- 
ment; both were heavily weighted in the struggle of life, and 
lived bravely in spite of it; both had the freedom from 
jealousy and the admiration of what is great and good which 
mark a generous nature; and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that the large jests both of Hood and Lamb have a far deeper 
source than the witticisms which enliven the dinner-table. 

As a man of letters Hood was far less fortunate than 
Lamb. The “eternal want of pence” may be vexing to 
public men, but it is still more vexing to a poet in bad 
health and with a wife and children to support. What 
was best and truest in Hood was therefore made subordinate 
to the necessities of the hour, and he was forced to write for 
bread. The public appreciated his Comic Annual, but they 
did not know that in providing them with that mirth he was 
denying himself the use of his better genius. Often as “sad 
as night” himself, and not, to use his own quotation, “like 
the young gentlemen of France, from mere wantonness,” he 
gave up some of the best years of his life to sustaining his 
reputation as a wit; and it was not until the issue in Punch 
of “ The Song of the Shirt” and of “The Bridge of Sighs” 
that Hood gained recognition as a serious poet. Even now: 
although he has been dead more than fifty years, his true 
place among English singers is rather doubtfully acknow- 
ledged :— 

“ Hood’s position in literature,” says Canon Ainger, “has been 
affected by the circumstance that he did two things excellently, 
which in the general view are incompatible—in which case popular 
opinion generally fixes on the inferior gift as representing the 
writer’s real capacity. He was a ‘funny man’ as well as a lyric 
poet of real quality and earnest aims ; and was so admirable and 
original in the former and more abundant character, tbat it 
probably caused many to regard the serious verse as merely an 
ambitious bid for a reputation it was not in the writer’s power to 
achieve. Hood doubtless helped to strengthen this impression by 
practically ceasing to produce serious poetry for some fiftecn 
years of his short life. But that this was due to a necessity 
for finding a ready market for his wares is, I think, beyond a 
doubt.” 

The fact is a sad one, for the want of money led Hood to write 
much that was unworthyof his genius as a humonrist, and this 
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poor stuff, if it brought bread to the household, did all that 
it was capable of doing, and ought never to have been allowed 
to reappear in print. Perhaps there is no poet, unless it be 
Burns, who has suffered so greatly from the publication of 
his complete works. Asa prose writer he is seldom, if ever, 
superlatively excellent, and often sinks to mediocrity; much 
of his humorous verse also can well be spared, and it may be 
questioned whether the two volumes now published do not 
contain everything Hood wrote that is of lasting value. In 
the publication of the “Serious Poems” one or two new 
lyrics are inserted and two insignificant pieces omitted, doubt- 
less for good reasons. It is needless to say that Canon Ainger 
has shown a wise judgment in his selection of the humorous 
yerses. The reader who compares the second volume with the 
Poems of Wit and Humour published by Moxon half a century 
ago, will see how greatly he is indebted to the modern editor. 
Canon Ainger points out that in his earlier efforts Hood 
owed much to Keats in the choice of subject and of diction 
It is more than probable, he thinks, that “ Lamia ” 
suggested ‘‘Lycus the Centaur.” Again, he observes that 
“The Two Peacocks of Bedfont” is written “in the stanza of 
Keats’s ‘Isabella,’ and clearly modelled upon that poem.” 
Like Keats, Hood wrote on Autumn, on Melancholy, on 
Hope, and addressed a “ Hymn to the Sun,” and while the 
familiar topic of Hero and Leander called forth a sonnet 
from Keats, Hood was venturesome enough to write a poem 
of one hundred and thirty stanzas on the theme that inspired 
Marlowe. In all his best poems, however, there is a distinct 
note that entirely separates him from the tribe of imitative 
versifiers, and if he owed much to Keats, so also, it will be 
remembered, did Lord Tennyson. It often needs but a slight 
suggestion to stir a poet’s imagination, and it is just possible 
that to the exquisite line on Ruth in the “Ode to a 
Nightingale ”— 
“ She stood in tears amid the alien corn,” 


we may owe Hood’s beautiful lyric, which, strange to say, is 
neither to be found in the “ Golden Treasury” nor in Ward’s 
“English Poets.” The poem may be, and we hope is, familiar 
to the readers of the Spectator, but, as illustrative of the 
author’s lyrical gift, it will not be amiss to quote it :— 
“She stood breast high amid the corn 

Clasp’d by the golden light of morn, 

Like the sweetheart of the sun 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn flush 

Deeply ripen’d—such a blush 

In the midst of brown was born 

Like red poppies grown with corn. 


Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell, 
But long lashes veiled a light 

That had else been all too bright. 


And her hat with shady brim 

Made her tressy forehead dim ;— 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks ;— 


Sure, I said, Heav’n did not mean 

Where I reap thou should’st but glean, 

Lay thy sheaf adown and come 

Share my harvest and my home!” 
“The peculiar genius of Hood,” says Canon Ainger, “ may 
oblige us to reconsider more than one of our favourite literary 
canons; and among them the relation of wit and poetry. 
Hood’s wit is constantly poetical, and his poetry is so 
frequently witty as to make the division of his verse 
for editorial purposes into ‘serious’ and ‘ humorous’ 
& matter of real difficulty. We are all agreed that 
wit is heightened by an element of poetic fancy. The 
question remains,—Is Poetry, when in intention serious, 
helped or hindered, strengthened or weakened, by admixture 
with Wit?” 

To exclude wit from poetry would be to curtail, with no 
trivial loss, the range of the poetic art. Where would Pope 
be without it, and how much that is an ever-living spring 
of delight must we reject of Shakespeare ? Poets are not to 
be kept in leading-strings and told how far they can walk with 
safety. That wit does often add a beauty to verse the editor 
proves by several felicitous illustrations; but in the case of 
Hood the question becomes more difficult, since he generally 
makes use of puns, which Sydney Smith calls the wit of words, 
and adds that “it is so miserably inferior to the wit of ideas 
that it is very deservedly driven out of good company. Some, 








times, indeed, a pun makes its appearance which seems for a 
moment to redeem its species; but we must not be deceived 
by them; it is a radically bad race of wit.” If this be true of 
the use of puns in society, it must be a still greater fault to 
employ them in poetry. However brilliant this kind of play 
may be, and in Hood’s hands it is frequently illuminated by 
flashes of genius, the incongruity of blending imaginative art 
with these lively quibbles is sometimes as unwelcome as it is 
startling. “In the hands of the vulgar punster,” Canon 
Ainger writes, “the pun itself is everything—itself consti- 
tutes the wit. There is nothing underlying it, or reaching 
beyond it. In the hands of Hood, the pun is a vehicle or in- 
strument, the use of which takes its charm from the heart 
and fancy of him who wields it. The pun isthe mere nucleus, 
around which gathers a halo of humorous fancy.” 

This is true, and amply justifies the use of the pun when 
the verse consists of humorous fancies; but it is, we think, 
otherwise in poetry of a higher order. Sydney Smith madea 
strange blunder in saying that wit is incompatible with beauty, 
for Hood, to go no further, has proved the contrary. As 
a wit when in his happiest mood he is altogether delightful; 
but it is impossible not to regret that the poet is so frequently 
lost in the jester. His imagination was as true a faculty as 
his humour, and might, under happier circumstances, have 
gained him a higher position among the poets than he can 
now claim. That he does belong to them, and is likely to 
keep his position, no student of poetry can doubt. “Asa 
poet,” says’Canon Ainger, “ he cannot indeed be placed in the 
first rank, or even in the second; but genius is no question 
of place in a class list. Hood has a real individuality 
which gives him the primary claim to the title, and he has 
charm and sincerity to boot. Through these things he lives, 
and will live, when those manifold echoes of other poets, 
which abound in every generation, are died away and 
forgotten.” 


RECENT AND COMING ECLIPSES.* 


Str Norman Lockyer is not only an eminently practical, 
but a thoroughly practised astronomer; yet he is happily 
one of those scientific men who do not regard as mere 
sentimentality the emotions that are encouraged, if not 
evoked, by the familiar mystery of Nature. The book 
which he has published is composed mainly of the actual 
observations of astronomical phenomena, but the making 
of these has not expelled from his mind what the late 
Laureate would have termed his “cosmic pantheism,”—that 
feeling which perhaps finds most adequate expression in the 
divine simplicity of ‘The heavens declare the glory of God.” 
He opens his first chapter, which bears the title of “Eclipse 
Revelations and their Uses,” with these words: “There is 
no question that a total eclipse of our central luminary is one 
of the grandest and most awe-inspiring sights that it is 
given to man to witness; feelings of awe, mingled with 
wonder, are at once appealed to by the attendant phenomena; 
and it is not surprising that in ancient times, when know- 
ledge was less, and less widely spread than it is now, super- 
stition, fear, and dread put all other emotions in the shade.” 
And so impressed has he been by the awe-inspiring ex- 
perience of six eclipses, that the utmost he can do—and he 
could not have done better—is to quote Prof:ssor Grant’s 
quite genuine, if slightly old-fashioned, eloquence on the 
subject of an eclipse written forty years ago :— 

“On no other occasion does the display of stupendous power in 
the economy of the physical universe exercise so subduing an in- 
fluence over the mind, or produce so humiliating a conviction of 
the impotence of all human efforts to control the immutable laws 
of Nature and arrest the course of events, as when the glorious 
orb of day, while riding in the heavens with unclouded splendour, 
begins to melt away from an unseen cause, and soon totally dis- 
appears, leaving the whole visible world wrapped in the sable 
gloom of nocturnal darkness. The scene is rendered still more 
impressive by the circumstances accompanying so remarkable an 
occurrence. The heavens assume an unnatural aspect which ex- 
cites a feeling of horror in the spectator; a livid hue is diffused 
over all terrestrial objects ; plants close up their leaves as on the 
approach of night; the fowls betake themselves to their resting 
places ; the warbling of the grove is hushed in profound silence ; 
in other words, universal Nature seems to relax her energies, as 
if the pulse which stimulated her mighty movements had all at 
once stood still,” 

Yet, although Sir Norman Lockyer professes to be unable to 
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describe his own feelings better than by quoting Professor 
Grant’s words, he himself breaks out when describing the 
eclipse of 1871, into— 

“ There in the leaden-coloured, utterly cloudless sky shone out 

the eclipsed sun! a worthy sight for gods and men. There, rigid 
in the heavens, was what struck everybody as a decoration—one 
that Emperors might fight for, a thousand times more brilliant 
even than the Star of India, where we then were! A picture of 
surpassing loveliness, and giving one the idea of serenity among 
all the activity that was going on below; shining with a sheen as 
of silver essence.” 
As has been hinted, this book is eminently “ practical.” 
For one thing, it gives in detail the elaborate preparations 
made, with, however, but imperfect success, for observing in 
Norway the great eclipse of August 9th, 1896. For another, 
it explains at great length the achievements in the way of 
eclipse observation that have been attained by means of the 
prismatic camera and the spectroscope. It is four years since 
the large-scale prismatic camera was introduced :— 

“The results obtained by large scale prismatic cameras showed 

everybody that these instruments were the most important ones 
we can employ on an eclipsed sun. They not only give us a com- 
plete chemical record on a scale hitherto undreamt of, but they 
give us the positions and forms of the prominences far better than 
these have ever been obtained before. Nor is this all; they 
enable us to study under new conditions some of the conclusions 
arrived at in previous eclipses, and give us a means of inquiring 
into the possible origin of some of the phenomena already recorded 
by slit spectroscepes.” ‘ 
Again, “the results obtained in that year (1893) represent 
therefore, only the experimental stage; at the critical moments 
of the eclipse—that is, at the beginning and end of totality— 
only snap-shots were taken. In 1896 what is termed a dropping- 
plate was introduced in the programme of the prismatic camera, 
a plate being exposed, while gradually falling, from ten 
seconds before the end of totality to fifteen seconds after, in 
the hopes of catching the so-called ‘flash,’ which is sup- 
posed to represent the ‘reversing layer,’ which ‘flash,’ of 
course, is simply the spectrum of the chromosphere.” It 
may seem to the ordinary and essentially unscientific 
reader that Sir Norman Lockyer devotes too much of his 
comparatively limited space to the prismatic camera. But it 
should be remembered that, unaffected by the defeat of 
1896, he is looking forward to a possible success in India 
on January 22nd of next year. Whether that success, 
from being a possibility, will become a reality must depend 
not a little on the further improvement of the machinery 
and processes upon which Sir Norman lays stress. 


The expedition of 1896 to Norway in H.M.S. ‘Volage’ to 
see the eclipse ended, as it is unnecessary to recall, in 
disappointment; the eclipse was eclipsed by the elements. 
Yet Sir Norman tells the story of failure very cheerfully ; 
no doubt he does wisely in republishing the ietters which 
he contributed to Nature on the subject,—although he must 
have a Tantalus-like feeling of disappointment when he re- 
reads these words, written from Kio Island on the very eve of 
the eclipse :— 

“A lovely morning. The sun remained unclouded till long 
after eclipse time, giving thereby an additional proof of the 
advantage to us of the short nights. There is no time either for 
any considerable reduction of temperature or for the accumula- 
tion of any great amount of moisture in the air...... Tam 
glad to say that the last adjustments have been made, the last 
demonstrations given; numerous rehearsals have landed us in 
the perfection of drill; the parties all know their stations, and all 
necessary forms have been written out. We are going then 
to-day to ‘stand easy,’ and take some rest in preparation for the 
fateful to-morrow.” 

The portion of Sir Norman Lockyer’s book in which 
the failure of the expedition of 1896 is described is, never- 
theless, very interesting for the amount of enthusiasm in 
the scientific venture which seems to have been aroused by 
it in the breasts of Captain King Hall and the officers and 
men of the ‘ Volage.’” When the Captain condoled with the 
leader of the expedition on his failure in attaining his main 
object, the latter replied that a most important discovery had 
been made, that “he had demonstrated that with the mini- 
mum of help, and that chiefly in the matter of instruments, 
such a skilled and enthusiastic ship’s company as his could 
be formed in a week into one of the most tremendous engines 
of astronomical research that the world has ever seen; so 
that if the elements had been kind all previous records of 
work at one station would have been beaten.” When Sir 
Norman asked for volunteers to help him and his scientific 





associates in their work, as many as seventy of the men of 
the ‘ Volage’ came forward, and they proved not only ao 
willing, but so capable, that he entrusted to one of the bands 
into which the seventy were divided the charge of a very 
delicate instrument. His experiences, indeed, seem to suggest 
the desirability of our finding new fields for the energies of 
our sailors, as well as of our soldiers, in times of peace. 

As it is our chief purpose to point out the more popular 
features in this book, we merely commend to the attention of 
the specially interested Sir Norman Lockyer’s chapters on 
“The Chemistry of the Sun as Determined in 1893 and 1896,” 
“The Spectrum of the Corona,” and “The Structure of the 
Sun’s Atmosphere.” The two final chapters deal with “The 
Approaching Total Eclipse in India” and “The Work to be 
Done During the Indian Eclipse.” It is satisfactory to note 
that in the meantime all promises well for the eclipse of 
January 22nd, 1898. Sir Norman Lockyer, who bases evidently 
quite reasonable hopes on a note drawn up on the climatic and 
other conditions of Northern and Central India and the 
Deccan, in which the eclipse will be observed, comes to the 
conclusion that light north-east winds, fine weather, and 
smooth seas are to be expected. Mr. Eliot, Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of India, says positively: 
“The weather is throughout the month of January almost 
uniformly fine, with clear or lightly clouded skies over the 
whole of the peninsula. Light north-easterly to easterly 
winds obtain in the Deccan or interior of the peninsula. The 
West Coast districts are protected by the West Ghats 
from these winds, and light land and sea breezes prevail.” 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal has done a good deal 
in the way of collecting and disseminating information 
for the guidance of those visiting India on the occasion; 
‘‘and be it not forgotten,” says Sir Norman, almost 
with the air of a tour-conductor, “that India in the 
cool season is reached over tranquil seas, and presents one 
of the finest climates in the world, to say nothing of what 
Nature provides in the way of tropical scenery, and successive 
dynasties have left behind them in the way of monuments, 
which are among the wonders and delights of the world.” 
The Joint Committee of the Royal and Astronomical Societies 
have since the publication of this book revised certain of the 
arrangements they originally made, and it is to be hoped that 
neither pestilence nor “scare” will upset them. Sir Norman 
Lockyer recalls the success of the observations conducted in 
1871 in India, and anticipates greater success next year 
because, among other reasons, eye observations have now 
been almost entirely superseded by permanent photographic 
records. Sir Norman concludes a most interesting and 
valuable book with a chapter for scientific experts on “The 
Work to be Done.” 





THE TOWN AND UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE* 


Mucu has been written about the University of Cambridge 
and her Colleges, but hitherto little has been said about the 
town. This is by no means to be wondered at, for the town 
of Cambridge is by itself not one of the very interesting towns 
of England. It has not a great history like London, York, 
Oxford, Bristol, or Norwich; it has not the attractions of 
Chester, Shrewsbury, or Lincoln ; and the surrounding scenery 
is far from beautiful. One celebrated Parliament, that of 
1388, has sat within its walls; it sent in after years to the 
House of Commons the greatest of all the Members of that 
assembly, Oliver Cromwell; and for centuries there was held 
near to it one of the great fairs of medieval times, rivalling 
Leipzig and Nijni-Novgorod. But in the main Cambridge 
Town has not enjoyed a very famous history, while its build- 
ings have generally been, and are to-day, rather mean and 
poor. Take the University away from Cumbridge, and there 
would only be left a rather dull country town. This, no doubt, 
is the reason why the town of Cambridge has never appealed 
to the historian, the artist, or the lover of the picturesque as 
Oxford has. And yet there is not a little worthy of note in 
Cambridge, while we can scarcely afford to pass by the actual 
place where has grown up during long centuries one of the 
great seats of learning of the world. We hail, therefore, this 
interesting volume, which attempts to do what has heretofore 
been neglected (save in Cooper’s monumental work),—viz. 
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combine in one survey the general history and description of 


poth the University town and of Cambridge. 


Not a few visitors to Cambridge have climbed the easy 
ascent of Castle Hill, and have been told that it belongs to 
the British period. On this point it seems the authori- 
ties are divided; but at least it roughly represents the site of 
the ancient town, a site which was occupied by Romans, 
British, and Saxons, and it was probably used as a defence in 
the ninth century against the Danes, who, after the battle 
of Ringmere, reduced Cambridge to ashes. Its river (which 
we have heard a Canadian student accustomed to the St. 
Lawrence call a ditch) gave to Cambridge a‘ an early time 
an importance as a distributing centre, for it was then 
the chief means of communication both with the Continent 
and with the rest of England. Owing to this cause, the town 
was then comparatively more important as a trading centre 
than itis now. The oldest building now to be found is the 
well-known tower of St. Benedict’s Church, hard by Corpus 
Christi College, which was erected in pre-Norman times. 
This seems to point to an early township on the other side of 
the Cam, and it was on this side that the bulk of the town 
was destined to grow. It was a town in Royal demesne, the 
jurisdiction being vested in the King himself. But the 
contributions of the town to the Royal Exchequer were made 
through the county. The first attempt at independence was 
to get rid of the county authority; and under Henry I. the 
municipal life of Cambridge began. In a short time it 
secured a domestic judicature, and in the reign of John a 
Gild Merchant, while it was also decreed that all civil cases 
between burgesses should be held within the borough. The 
Gild Merchant was for a long time the most important 
department of the municipality; it was practically a trading 
monopoly. It was ultimately merged in the Common Council. 
In the reign of Henry III. the privileges of the town were 
still farther enlarged; but about this time its quiet 
development was modified by the growth of the University, 
and for many centuries the rival claims of “town and gown” 
were to occapy much of the local life of Cambridge. The 
rivalry was never stronger than at the time of the Peasants’ 
Revolt, which witnessed a formidable onslaught by the 
people on the University, whose privileges seem to have 
aroused a special animosity in the popular mind. The 
original University Charter empowered two Aldermen and 
four burgesses to assist the Mayor and bailiffs in keeping the 
peace. The removal of scholars, however, from the Mayor’s 
jarisdiction led to constant warfare between the rival powers. 
By the middle of the fourteenth century the town had 
reached complete municipal independence, a Council called the 
“Four and Twenty” being at its head. Cambridge was 
probably then a very mean-looking place, practically none of 
the stately buildings of more modern times existing, while 
there were no houses of stone till the sixteenth century, and 
the streets were in the normal medizval condition of mud and 
filth, A ditch made in the time of John enclosed most of the 
town, running from the river near the Church of St. Mary the 
Less round by what we know as Pembroke Street, past the end 
of Petty Cury, and parallel with what are now called Sidney 
and Bridge Streets, till it again joined the river near Magda- 
lene College, the site of which was in the fifteenth century a 
hostel for Benedictine monks. Between the present Queen’s 
College and King’s College was a Carmelite monastery, while 
the Augustinian monks were behind Corpus; the Franciscans 
were on the present site of Sidney College, the Dominicans 
were on the present site of Emmanuel College (the street in 
front of which was called Preachers’ Street), the Benedictine 

priory of St. Radegund was well outside the town, and the 
Jewry was opposite where now stands St. John’s College. 
Such in the main was mediwval Cambridge. 


The history of the town, ite civic and religious institutions, 
its share in national events, are traced down to our times. 
The town seems to have been a stronghold of the Reforma- 
tion, as perhaps might be expected when we recollect that 
Latimer not only was educated there, but held the pulpit of 
one of the Cambridge churches, and that great foreign Pro- 
testant scholars were always welcome there. One recalls 
Macaulay’s celebrated phrase that “Cambridge had the 
honour of educating those whom Oxford had the honour of 
burning.” In the Parliamentary struggle, too, Cambridge was 
48 conspicuously on the side of the Parliament as Oxford was 
onthatof the King. Cromwell represented it in Panliament, 








and it was the headquarters of the Eastern Association. Crom- 
well’s connection with Cambridge, apart from his education at 
Sidney College, was due to a kind of fluke. A friend of his 
applied to the Mayor for him to be admitted as a burgess. 
The Mayor at first declined, for he had engaged the freedom 
to the King’s Fisherman, but the applicant persuaded him to 
yield, and the next day he informed the Council that he “ had 
conferred his Freedome upon a right worthy gentleman, Mr. 
Cromwel,” who was instantly had in, clothed in a “ scarlet 
coat, layed with a broad gold lace,” and such an impression 
did he make that there was whisper, “ Would not this man 
make a brave Burgess for the ensuing Parliament?” At least 
so goes the story, the accuracy of which may be doubted. We 
may add that the masses of Cambridge seem to have welcomed 
the Restoration just as keenly as they had shouted for the 
Commonwealth. The municipality of Cambridge had become 
a close Corporation at the time of the great Reform Bill, and 
@ very corrupt one too, the Tory party, who ruled the town, 
being all more or less the creatares of the Duke of Rutland, 
who was High Steward. There are many churches in Cam- 
bridge, some of them very interesting, but it is sad to read 
what havoc has been made of them alike at the Reformation, 
the Commonwealth, in the last century, and at the hands of 
modern restorers. We would give something to have seen the 
grand rood-screen at St. Mary’s, or to have seen the Round 
Church of the Sepulchre before it was “restored.” The 
destruction of St. Giles in our own time was certainly 
wanton, Few Cambridge visitors are probably aware of the 
existence of the ancient Leper Hospital of St. Mary 
Magdalene on the Newmarket Road, founded early in the 
twelfth century; though it has been restored, much that is 
old remains. 


We have purposely devoted most of our space to the account 
of the town of Cambridge, because, as we have said, com- 
paratively little has been written about it, while the famous 
University has been dealt with so often that there is little 
now left tosay. This work does not profess to be a complete 
record of the University; for that students must go to Mr. 
Mullinger or Mr. Rashdall, or, on the architectural side, 
to the work of Messrs. Willis and Clark. What we do get 
here is, first, a brief résumé of the history of the University and 
of its social life in early times, and then an account of each 
College, with concise history of its site and architecture. There 
has been not a little vandalism in the buildings of the Uni- 
versity as well as of the town, and we could wish many features 
back which are irreparably destroyed, such as the old build- 
ings of King’s. But there is one fact about the College 
buildings of Cambridge, that they do fairly represent in 
brick and stone an ancient institution, added to from time 
to time, and perhaps more typical of the long record of 
English life in its higher and many-coloured phases than 
anything else we have remaining in these islands. The illus- 
trations given here are mainly of the period of about 1840, and 
those who look at them will see what changes have been 
made in half a century. Indeed, for Cambridge that has. 
been a time of great change. Large new areas have been 
devoted to large new buildings necessitated by studies which 
the University scarcely recognised fifty years ago; and 
though in these matters Cambridge is still a good way behind 
Berlin or Harvard, yet it has been practically a revolution 
in her life, and a revolution embodied in actual material 
forms, which have made Cambridge put on quite a modern 
air as compared with the old place which we can re- 
member. On the whole, the days of the vandal are 
over; the old is now well preserved, better than at Orford, 
owing to the badness of the Oxford stone; and much of 
what is new is worthy of the place. From lordly Trinity 
down to new and humble Ridley, from ancient Peterhouse, 
coeval with the history of the House of Commons, to 
pleasant Newnham, with its red-brick courts and delightful 
lawns, there is nothing cheap or common. Architectural 
freaks there are, but the general impression is stately and 
beautiful, often most quaint and charming,—as, og., in the 
courts of Queen’s or amid the cloisters of Jesus. It may be 
invidious to make comparisons between two places each 
unique in England or the world, but we think Trumpington 
Street in Cambridge may well rank with the High in 
Oxford. The buildings are better preserved, there is more 
foliage, the curve is very charming, the variety great, and, if 
we extend the survey to King’s Parade, it may safely be 
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asserted that the line of street which contains such a grand 
piece of Gothic as King’s Oollege Chapel, and such a noble 
classical pile as the Fitzwilliam Museum, to say nothing of 
the quiet which always reigns and the clear streams of water 
meandering by the sidewalks, may challenge anything in 
England and most streets out of it. 





MOLTKE AND HIS STAFF IN THE WAR WITH 

FRANCE.* 
Tue Commander-in-Chief’s grave warning to the Army, 
that the officer “who is ignorant of modern military history 
is of little use beyond the rank of Captain,” should induce 
every subaltern “who hopes to be a Field-Marshal, or to be 
shot in the attempt,” to get to heart the lessons conveyed in 
this capital translation of an instructive and entertaining 
volume. Descending from his former altitudes of severe 
science, the German Jomini, or Vegetius, here exhibits the 
workings of the brain of the Army of which he was so bright 
an ornament during the war with France. His very first page 
describes an ancient Prussian institution almost as essential 
to success in the field as the acquisition of the goose-step, and 
but recently adopted by ourselves after years of warning and 
official resistance. At the close of their course the students of 
the Berlin Staff College are taken on a horseback tour by some 
of the highest authorities, and, as Verdy writes, this practical 
journey is “the part of the three years’ study which is the 
most instructive from a professional point of view.” Let us 
add that each of the twenty army corps of the Empire can 
arrange similar educational tours for its own separate benefit ; 
and that it was Moltke’s habit personally to conduct his 
subordinates of the General Staff on distant rides of this 
nature. When war broke out, our author (subsequently 
Prussian Minister of War), with some other distinguished 
members of the General Staff, was engaged in an academic 
canter through Mecklenburg, when the whole party was 
abruptly recalled to Berlin, or to their respective regiments. 
The mobilisation proceeded with such high-pressure speed 
that, e.g. at Angermiinde, when the orders arrived late one 
night, by daylight the rank-and-file were streaming into 
the station to proceed to the various corps, or to 
accompany transport! At every stage of its evolution 
Moltke’s “ plan of campaign ” went off like clockwork, and we 
are hardly unveiling a secret when we say that the twenty 
corps of the German Army can now be mobilised and started 
at three days’ notice, special bodies after twenty-four hours’ 
warning, the cavalry in certain places being as good as ready at 
call like droshkies or street-porters. Of 1870 we read that “all 
the orders and other arrangements needed when war might 
break out with France were all ready elaborated in the Staff 
Office, and it was only necessary to fill in the date on each docu- 
ment. Similarly, at the Ministry of War all the requisite pre- 
parations were finished, and all the instructions were ready to be 
issued forthwith.” For comparison’s sake let us note the follow- 
ing :—(1) Official programmes allot from nine to ten days for the 
mobilisation of our home forces, even in the case of invasion ; 
(2) two-thirds of every battalion are unfit for field service, 
and the reservists who would take their places, being them- 
selves out of training, would not be in marching and fighting 
trim in less than four or five weeks; (3) the rapid embarkation 
of a large force has not been tested under service conditions, 
and it is uncertain if the requisite vehicles, horses, &c., would 
be actaally available at a short notice. However, as our plans 
are under revision, and decentralisation is in progress, let us 
hope that there would be no muddle in Pall Mall, or at our 
railway-stations and sea-ports, if we were wired that Sir 
Edward Monson and Sir Nicolas O’Conor had received their 
rapports. 

Verdy was a member of the Headquarters Staff, and 
was charged with the study of the movements of the 
French Army, on which he reported twice a day to 
the King. Joined by bonds of close friendship and by 
@ common veneration for their chief, he and his comrades 
discharged their duties without personal friction, and, what 
is more, with an occasional degree of self-assertion in the 
face of authority which may surprise those who judge 
of German officers by their unctuous, submissive demeanour 
in barracks and ballrooms in the “weak piping times of 
peace.” That the whole apparatus ran with such accuracy 





* With the Royal Headquarters in 1870-71. By General J. von Verdy du 
Vernois, Vol. I., ‘“‘Wolseley Series,” edited by Captain Walter H. James, 
London: Kevan Paul, Trench, Triiibuer, aud Co. 


was largely owing to King William’s fitness for his cea. 
his seif-repression, imperturbable good-humour, Fs isa 
clivities, and love of chaff serving the Army and hone 
many a good turn. Although Verdy was by no meang q 

Geist der stets verneint, he was always prepared to one 
and criticise orders when emergencies arose, Before the head. 
quarters reached Mayence, they were in disagreement with 
the Crown Prince (Third Army), who was thought to b 
approaching the French edge of the Bavarian Palatinate 
at too leisurely a pace. Exchanges of views having proved 
fruitless, the Quartermaster-General, the high and might 

Podbielski, drew up a categorical instruction to the Thing 
Army to go on, which he entrusted to Verdy in the train for 
transmission from the next station. Here is what followed :— 

“ When I had read it, I said to the General that the telegram 
ought not to be sent in its present form: ‘I knew that staff very 
well in the last war. If you wish to create strained relations 
with them, during the whole of this campaign, send it; but I am 
perfectly sure that they will feel offended, and, I think, not with- 
out some cause. For, a good reason of some kind there must 
surely be, for their not fixing the date of starting” General 
von Podbielski turned to General von Moltke, who was just 
coming to join us, and repeated to him what I had said, upon 
which the latter remarked: ‘ Well, but how are we to manage it 
then?’ We reflected a moment, and then I ventured to propose 
that I should try, as soon as we arrived at Mainz, to make my 
way to Speyer, where the headquarters of the Crown Prince were, 
I expressed at the same time my conviction that I should be able 
to attain what we so much desired by personally representing the 
state of affairs; in any case, things could be managed moro 
a than by sending the telegram. So the dispatch did not 
go off. 

On the King’s acceptance of his programme, Verdy con- 
trived, in spite of numerous obstacles, to reach Speyer, where, 
thanks to a somewhat extensive interpretation of his powers, 
he achieved an understanding with the Third Army which 
found favour at headquarters. The readiness of all grades, 
from Crown Prince to Feldwebel, to assume grave responsi- 
bilities was a feature of the war. The battles of Spicheren, 
Worth, and Colombey were not won by obedience to Staff 
Directiven; they were the results of feelers and thrusts 
undertaken at their own risks by officers commanding out. 
posts, whose risky movements the leaders were able to 
convert intc victory. In the case of the gallant but can- 
tankerous Steinmetz (First Army)—known as ‘“ The Lion of 
Nachod,” from an incident in the war of 1866—who was 
accused of traversing his instructions, so as to facilitate 
the escape of the French across the Moselle, our author 
is somewhat reserved, as he is on the bombardment of 
Paris, and the conduct of the operations by the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg. 

Verdy’s brilliant description of Gravelotte includes, con- 
formably to his constant method, the ipsissima verba of his 
diary and letters of the time, which chronicle the impres- 
sions made on the leaders of the Army by the shifting inci- 
dents of the battle. Correcting these momentary feelings 
and beliefs by the results of subsequent knowledge, he 
shows how completely headquarters may misinterpret occur- 
rences which are passing, not in the Hinterland of an action, 
bat within their own immediate view and hearing. At 
Gravelotte the Staff were behind the artillery of Steinmetz 
on the French left, in the vicinity of the Point du Jour, which 
they thought he successively carried, lost, and retook. 
They further considered that they witnessed a regular 
stampede of their own men; also that they had lost St. 
Hubert, which Steinmetz had captured at the first rasb, 
Further, it was imagined that after the Pomeranians (2nd 
Corps) arrived on the field at nightfall they charged up the 
ravine of Gravelotte, and, after heavy losses, reconquered the 
fringe of heights which, as was supposed, had been rushed in 
the morning by “the Lion of Nachod,” and again lost. Verdy 
shows that all these incidents without exception were mere 
subjective creations of the brain of the Staff, which was 
erroneously impressed by various circumstances of time and 
place, of which he takes instructive account. Asa rule he 
yields to the feelings of reserve and discipline, natural in an ex- 
Minister of War, but in this instance he plainly says that the 
Staff stood in too great proximity to the line of battle, whereby 
their attention was unduly drawn to minor incidents of the 
combat, which impaired their comprehension and supervision 
of the whole, and perhaps led them to meddle with details 
not pertaining to their legitimate sphere of action. As to 
the necessity for the advance of the Pomeranians, personally 





ordered, according to Moltke (in his short history of the war, 
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noticed in these columns) by “ William the Great,” the 
thor is dumb. Some of these matters may be too esoteric 
+ the general reader, who, however, will be charmed with 
Verdy’s accounts of the outer life of the Staff from day to 
day,—how they ate, drank, worked, drove, slept, joked, and 
Jayed cards. The General-in-Chief was an abominable 
er at a rubber, but he was as good a judge of a potage 
i la Bisque as he was of a flank march, or of a perform- 
ance of the Waldstein Sonata, or of the last Tauchnitz 
novel, and the Staff was so fortunate to have an excellent 
chef de cuisine in the person of Count Nostitz. The author 
attaches nearly as much importance to the question of 
provant as Dugald Dalgetty himself, and he observes 
that if an officer has not had a proper breakfast his ill- 
homour will colour his order papers, which may thus very 
probably offend the recipients, and so involve the Staff in 
difficulties. The superlatives with which Verdy never fails 
to speak of the great Schlachtendenker may seem exaggerated 
to those who only knew him to the extent of the Virgiliwm 
vidi tantum, An extract from Verdy’s diary runs :— 
“Concerning Moltke, he lives entirely with his staff, and is as 
kind as ever to every one of us. No one has ever heard a single 
harsh word from him during the whole campaign. With us he is 
even merry, in his simple, cheerful, and modest way. We all feel 
happy in his company, and absolutely love and worship him. But 
outside of our small circle, also, there is only one feeling, and that 
jgadmiration towards him ; every one says that he isa truly ideal 


character.” 

Chanvinism does not thrive on humouristic soils, and 
Verdy’s language regarding the furia Francese as edited 
by Napoleon III., and the other authors and victims of the 
débacle, is always correct. In a Versailles jotting he notes 
that the Germans were too good humoured to wage war 
a outrance. Close to the outposts some large wine-cellars 
were discovered, whose contents were too large for appropria- 
tion by the troops in front. Thereupon they beckoned to the 
enemy’s vedettes, who piled their arms, came forward, and 
carried away the superfluous bottles, which, moreover, the 
German soldiers fetched up from the cellars for them. 





[*,* We are asked to mention that Mr. Crozier’s History of 
Intellectual Development has not yet reached a second edition, as 
was stated by us in error in our last issue. ] 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

Master Skylark. By John Bennett. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This is a very spirited and picturesque story. A little boy who 
has a very sweet voice is carried off by one of the players in the 
lord Admiral’s company—the scene is laid in the last decade 
of Elizabeth’s reign—and goes through various adventures. 
He is admitted into the company of the Children of St. Paul, 
with whom he sings before the Queen, and, above all, he meets 
with “Master Will Shakespeare.” To bring Shakespeare into 
a story, except as a persona muta, is a perilous undertaking, 
but Mr. Bennett manages it with success. The pictures of life 
at Court and among the Stratford burgesses are uncommonly 
vivid, and the figures of the chief personages very natural and 
lifelike. his is one of the most successful books of its kind 
that we have ever seen. The artist does not seem to have 
quite made up his mind how big Master Skylark was. Other- 
wise his pictures are not unworthy of the excellent story which 
they illustrate. 


For Cross or Crescent. By Gordon Stables, M.D.,R.N. (J. F. 
Shaw and Co.)—There is something of the old melodrama, which 
used to live on the Surrey side of the river, about this story of 
“the days of Richard the Lion-hearted.” Put on the stage we 
should have plenty of pageant, much clashing of swords, some 
fun of the harlequin kind, a little love-making, and so forth. Some 
of the properties have a somewhat modern look. Lady Lovegrace 
and Lady Rosie Rew have names that smack of a century a little 
later than the twelfth. And Dr. Gordon Stables has a way of 
breaking out into some familiar quotation of the “ Britannia rules 
the waves” sort that does not exactly suit the time. We do not 
mean that he puts the quotations into the mouths of his characters, 
as Shakespeare makes Hector quote Aristotle, but that they have 
an incongruous look. However, the story goes on briskly. The 
Writer is always in high spirits, and admirably patriotic. No 
one has ever, we are sure, had his love of God, his fellows, and his 
country Jessened by reading one of Dr. Stables’s books. 





Shaw and Co.)—Mr. T. W. Higginson commends this collection 
of stories to the public, and with very good reason. They are 
delightful extravagances ; they have no moral except, one might 
say, the very general moral that ought to be found everywhere,— 
that good boys and girls have the best of it; there is no satire in 
them, no reference to questions social or political, but pure fun, 
and, as they say on the other side of the Atlantic (whence the 
stories come), very good at that.——Elsie’s Magician. By Fred 
Whishaw. (W.and R. Chambers.)—We cannot say that this story 
has no moral. It has an excellent one, to the effect that where 
there is a will there isa way. It is true that Elsie was a pretty 
little girl and had, unknown to herself, a very rich grandfather, 
both things that have a tendency to bring about happy results. 
Still, we cherish the belief that she would have found a way to 
help her mother even if this one had not been opened for her. But 
a more important point as regards the merits of the book, from 
our present point of view, is that though there is a moral it is 
made up for by some quite first-rate nonsense. ‘Paul’ the dog, and 
‘Robinson’ the cat, and ‘ Mozambique’ the canary, who “can’t be 
bothered to love anybody—it is always tea-time and there are 
seeds to be cracked ”—with the family of dolls, headed by the un- 
sympathetic Beatrice, make as much and as good nonsense as one 
could desire to find anywhere. 


The Lady of Holt Dene. By Emma Marshall. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—Mrs. Marshall always writes so well as to command 
readers. But it must be said that this story is of the thinnest 
kind. There is hardly a story at all. An eccentrie nobleman leaves 
at his death a daughter whom he has kept secluded from the 
world. He appoints a guardian, and he writes a letter request- 
ing some kinsfolk of his own, whom he has seen nothing of for 
many years, to make a home for his child. The daughter is 
described, and the relatives and the guardian. We have, teo, the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of an excellent Bishop. 
And all ends as it shouldend. But story, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, there is not. 


Eziled from School. By Andrew Home, (A. and C. Black.) 
—This is an extravaganza. George Kirby, destined for Dr. 
Bradley’s school at Sandport, and Sidney Hardy, who is to go to 
the Grammar School at the same place, meet at the station. 
Hardy, who is the victim of a mysterious terror, wants to escape 
altogether, and goes as a stowaway on board a Norwegian brig. 
Kirby prefers the Grammar School, and takes Hardy’s name. 
That is the situation, brought about mainly by the skilful 
management of a certain Jem Patterson. It is eminently 
farcical, but is not the less amusing. Jem Patterson, in par- 
ticular, is a very entertaining fellow. The melodramatic part, 
with the robbery and terrovism, is but poor stuff; but it had to 
be to make the rest of the plot even mechanically possible. 


Prue the Poetess. By H. Louisa Bedford. (Skeffington and 
Son.)—Prue is a very human child, not by any means too clever 
or good to be real. The chief struggle of her life, as it is depicted 
here, is to overcome jealousy, and this struggle is well repre- 
sented. But why the tragedy of the ending? Such things occur 
in life; but in art they are unmeaning except there are circum- 
stances which lead up to them. This kind of pathos is of the 
rudest kind. Any one can attain to it, as any one, according to a 
famous saying, can govern with a state of siege. 


Bushy ; or, The Adventures of a Girl. By Cynthia M. Westover. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—“ Bushy,” says the author of this volume, 
«is real, but she is no longer a little girl.” The reader certainly 
may ask for some such assurance, for more marvellous adventures 
no woman, old or young, ever had. Bushy is taken to the Far 
West, after a sudden change of purpose, by her father, who is 
scientific adviser to a mining party. She is then something less 
than five years old ; the next nine years or so she spends in mining 
camps among the Rockies, What she does during that time 
passes telling. She saves everybody’s life; wild beasts, Indians, 
forces of Nature contend against her in vain. More we will 
not say, except that Bushy is a really fascinating story. 


Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies, and a Tom Cat. By Maggie 
Brown. (Cassell and Co.)—The title is somewhat clumsy, it must 
be allowed. As for the story, it is not easy to say whether it will 
please or no. Personally, the writer of this notice cannot prevail 
upon himself to feel an interest in new fairies; give him the 
white cat, Rumpelstilkin, and the old friends, and he wants no 
more. But as to the illustrations there is no doubt. They are 
full of fancy and spirit, and a book with them cannot be a failure. 


The Older Brother. By Pansy. (Nisbet and Co.)—This is 
an excellent little story of a young man who postpones—indeed, 
seems to give up—his own life-plans to do his duty for those who 
are dependent upon him. It is well worked out, and told in 
simple language, without any attempt at fine writing. Thescene 





Short Stories for Short People. By Alicia Aspmwall. (J. F. 


is laid in America. Are not fixed conditions of residence imposed 
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on those who would graduate? The hero contrives to get through 
his course in a single year. 

Beacon Fires. By Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—These 
“* War Stories of the Coast” have a eonsiderable range of time 
and place. The first, “The Stranger,” takes us to the Kentish 
coast when Napoleon was threatening England with the Army 
of Invasion at Boulogne. In “The Pedlar of Keyhaven” we 
have the Dutch war of a century and a half earlier date. Then, 
again, in “ The Missing General” the scene is laid on the Irish 
coast when the abortive attempt at aninvasion was made. Here 
‘the chronicler seeks to explain the cause which brought about 
the very fortunate absence of General Hoche. Mr. Headon Hill 
is, indeed, great in the department of secret history. Only his 
weaders must be careful not to incorporate his very exciting 
stories with accepted narratives. The Emperor Napoleon fares, 
we see, very badly at his hands, but not, we dare say, worse than 
che deserves. 




















































Everybody's Business. By AgnesGiberne. (J. F. ShawandCo.) 
—This is the story of how the village of Old Maxham gets its life- 
boat, and very well toldit is. The village is drawn to the life; 
the jealousies, pettinesses, and scandals that are so rife in these 
little communities are faithfully recorded; but the substantial 
elements of kindness and faithfulness to duty that lie beneath 
them and outlast them are not forgotten. Everybody’s Business 
has merits considerably beyond the average of its kind. 





The Truth about Agricultural Depression. By F. A. Channing, 
M.P. (Longmans and Co.)—The central thesis of Mr. Channing’s 
book, which to a large extent is a useful résumé of the evidence 
collected by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, is the 
denunciation of rent as the main cause of the disastrous 
position of agriculture, and a recommendation of the “extension 
of agricultural arbitration te rent,’ which should, in his opinion, 
be based not on competition but “on a valuation of the average 
money returns obtainable from the land.” Mr. Channing adduces 
much evidence to prove that in the majority of cases rents have 
not yet been reduced to the point at which the enormous loss 
from fall of prices would be fairly shared between landlord and 
tenant ; that excessive rents have brought, and are bringing, vast 
mumbers of farmers to ruin ; and that, if the cultivation of land is 
to continue, rents must cowe down still further. There is, no doubt, 
‘a certain show of truth in these contentions, but that a remedy is 
to be found in the practical establishment of land courts to fix rent 
we do not believe. No one in these days is a fanatical advocate 
of freedom of contract, but to set up in England a system of dual 
ownership which in Ireland has not been successful, and which a 


tion of landlord and tenant, from which alone an improved 
condition can be hoped for. The lesson of adversity has 
not been lost on the most grasping of landlords or the 
most inept and unbusinesslike of farmers, and there is some 
evidence in the Report that a healthier condition of the greatest 
of our national industries is being brought about by the free 
play of natural forces. With this exception Mr. Channing’s 
recommendations seem reasonable, and at all events to be based 
upon a thorough survey cf the facts, though he underrates the 
effect which currency legislation has had upon prices. His 
proposals for the alteration of the Agricultural Holdings Acts 
in the tenants’ favour are, indeed, of a sweeping character ; 
and his Draft Bill will no doubt not coincide with the terms of 
the measure which the present Minister for Agriculture will 
endeavour to pass. We are, however, in hearty agreement with 
him in his contention that the multiplication of small holdings 
should be further encouraged by legislation; and with the pro- 
cedure he recommends for enabling traders to test the reasonable- 
ness of railway rates. Mr. Channing’s solution of the local rating 
question is the old one of dividing the burden between owner and 
occupier, for which, in our opinion, there is less to be said than 
for a measure for totally relieving agricultural land from rates. 

Last Studies. By Hubert Crackanthorpe. (W. Heinemann.)—We 
cannot profess to feel any great sympathy for the late Mr. Hubert 
Crackanthorpe’s literary methods, but it is impossible to read 
these studies without admitting his very considerable power of 
style. He had, indeed, a really marvellous capacity for describing 
the essential characteristics of scenery. But for his early death 
it is quite possible that the predictions of his friends would have 
been fulfilled, and he would have made a name for himself in our 
literature. There is no reason why, like other men before him, 
he should not have dropped the affectations of style and of 
mental standpoint which sometimes disfigured his work. 


RererEnce-Booxs.—Chief among the reference-books of the 
year, which are now beginning to appear in considerable numbers, 
must be mentioned The Post Ofice London Directory, 1898 (Kelly), 


«wiser legislation is there attempting to get rid of, would be a | 
fatal blunder, and would at once put an end to the co-opera- | Roo:, (J. W.), Tariff and Trae, demy 8V0 ........+.+....(Allott Jones, & Co.) 10/6 
| teawell (M, E.), The History of Lady Betty Stair, 12mo 













-_ 
of which the ninety-ninth annual edition is now issued Of thi 
most useful book one can only say that it is as well den’ bs % is S 
——Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1898, is with us again, ma 
new feature is the list of tradesmen who hold Royal Weenate at 
The preface gives a judicious patronage to the movement amon 
the Baronets.—Hazell’s Annual is always the place to turn . ie 


for short, up-to-date information. Short and up-to-date view 
are, of course, not always the final views, but they are what = 
want to get from a book like Hazell’s. The maps, though sl 


sarily small, are very useful. 





Chambers’s Biographical Di 


tionary (W. and R. Chambers) is full of information. It is, in 
effect, an abstract of the biographical section of the « En. 
cyclopedia,” to which, however, a good deal of quite new matter 
has been added. There are ten thousand names in all, The 
examples we have tested give just the essential facts required from 
such a work.——The “ News of the World” Almanack and Encyclo. 


pedia is not specially remarkable as an almanack, but it is stuffed 
full of interesting and important facts. 


Intermediate Laws, Jurisprudence, and Roman Law Papers, cr 8vo...(Clive) 2/6 
Jenkins (W. H. J.), How Tom Jeffrey Saw the World, cr 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 5,0 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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—————_—_ 
Baldwin (J. M.), Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Develop. M 
ment, Cr 8V0.....+..0. stent aeeseecercasserssecssesssenssseeeeerscsacscasenseetessses (Macm Ilan) 10/0 
Beilby (W.), The Dog in Australia, 870 .......0:..cccscseseesesseees :++-(Robertson) 21/0 
Clark (W.), The Anglican Reformation (Eras of the Christian Church) 
OR AND: sensassanssiass aasaspessoescesspaseenes (T. & T. Clark) 6/0 
Caran D'’ache, The Story of Marlborough, 4to ssee-sese(Grevel) 10/6 el 
David Lyatl’s Love-Story, by the Autuor of “The Land of tha Leal,” E 
OE TOO vas ccinecssctecassapudsediuasbas<ctanineresataisedbiiaaacesaasell (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 a 
D’ Esperance (E ), Shadow-Land; or, Light from the Ovhar Side (Redway) 60 
Drummond (H.), The Ideal Life, cr 8v0.........s0ecee.eeees (Hodder & Stouvhton) 6/0 
Drummond (H.), The Monkey that Would Not Kill (Ho:ider & Scoughton) 26 
Dunlop (T.), John Tamson’s Bairns, and other Poems, cr 8vo......(A. Elliot) 3/6 E 
Early Promoted: a Memoir of Rev. W.S. Cox, compiled by his Father (Low) 2/6 8 
Figzis (J. B.), Tae Christ Life, cr 8vo ...... vadhba need dake see Dcanesansecdaval (Nisbet) 2/6 tl 
Fitzgerald (S. J. A.), Fame the Fiddler, er 8vo -* (Greening) 6/0 ¥ 
Fletcher (B.) and Another, Carpentry and Juiuery, folio (Fourdrinier) 5,0 1 
Fowler (G. H.), On the Ourside Edge 16.00...... ....c...ccesseseeseesee seeee (H. Cox) 26 I 
Fulleylove (J.), Pictures of Classic Greek Landscape & Architecture (Dsnt) 31/6 
Gerard (F.), Picturesque Dublin, roy 8v0  ..........ceseeceessereeeetees (Hutchinson) 12/0 : 
Hall (M.), Through My Spectacles in Uganda, 4to ..... M.S.) 1/6 ; 
Ham (P.), Universal Interest Tables, oblong 4t0..........0eeeeeee(Be Wilson) 2; ! 
Higher Latin Reader (A.), edited by H. J. Maidment, cr 8vo ..........48 (Clive) 3/6 ? 


Kerr (A W.), Scottish Banking during the Period of the Published Accounts, 

seneienecnstebastecisanshéteneeeentineenssesneseuusinnbinessenss anoungnts (E, Wilson) 5,0 
Lee (E.), Hinemea, and other Poems, 12m0_ ..........eseerseesseseneeecee (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Lestrange (J. E.), Bookkeeping : Single and Double Entry, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 2/0 
Lungwitz (A.), A Text Book of Horseshoe:ng. Svo 
Macmillan (M.), and Ancther, Handbook of English Grammar and Oomposi- 


1805-1896, 8v0 





(Lippincott) 7/6 











tion for Indian Students, cr Sv0 ............sesceeeeeceeseees paceeanceshee (Macmillan) 3/0 
Montgomery (F.), Tony: a Sketch, 18mo sean (Bentley) 2/0 
Morrison (A.), On Cardiar Failure, 870 .00....1. + sesccecsresessescesseseceee (Rebmaa) 10/0 
Mu'r (W.), The Hon, James Thomason, Lieut.-Governor North-West 

Province, India, 1843-1853, Cr BVO .........,.ccccseeresseoscecessevees (T. & T. Clark) 2/0 
Norman (J. H.), Norman’s Universal Cambist, 8vo .... eoudsed (E. Wilson) 12/6 
Orient (G.), A Handbook of Oartomancy, 12019 ....ccccecceseeceesseeeeees (Redway) 2/0 
Overton (J. H.), The Anglican Revival, cr 8v0 ...........c.s0s008 ....(Blackie) 2/6 


Paget (S.), Ambroise Pare and his Times, 1510-1599, er 8vo.. 






..(Putnam) 10/6 


Pollard (B.), Eisie’s Adventures in Fairyland, cr 8V0  ..........00008 Dae (Stock) 5/0 
Power (D.), Some Points in Anatomy, &c., of Intussusception, 8vo(Rebman) 4/0 
Rays from the Starry Host, by Lucus a non Lucendo...(Koxbarghe Press) 5/0 





) 26 


Spurgeon’s (C. H.) Autobiography, 4 vols., Voll, 4to .... .(Passmore) 10/6 
Sturges (R, Y.), Song and Though’, cr 8v0_ .............ceseseoesseceeseeees yay) 3/6 
‘transactions of the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, lst Series, 


8vo0 





dsseabnevaeduexsassscecsavsvacexctnise (Macmillan) 5/0 














“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


Y U LE-Tl D 2 Catalogue containing 370 Illustrations of Quaint, 


GIFTS Rare, Beautiful, and Inexpensive Novelties, col- 
* 


lected both from the Far Kast and Europe, 
SUITABLE FOR 


NOVEL AND UNIQUE DAINTY AND UNCOMMON PRESENTS, 
Inspection invited. PUST-FREE, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 





Oo S$ LE R&R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





e) 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


34 REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical As-ociation,” aud 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 


E Y E s (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls, 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 








104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 








~ re 
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ED 
sUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
@ Charing Cross; 382 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 


Sum Insured in 1896 ww. we we oe oe £388,952,800, 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


- The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea. 











—_— 


AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Oloselet. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be REMOVED 
alter Christmas from DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 
The house is sitnated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Right, 80 guineas ; under Kight, 60 guineas, 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appoiu' ments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , nd one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Kailways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 


INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SOHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 








ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schoo!s, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd, Coll., Oaford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 

sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus ou application to the PRINCIPAL. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of PRINCIPAL 
of BEDFORD COLLEGE. Testimon ais (not exceeding four in nymber) and 
name of references to he sent in on or b: fure JANUARY 15th, 1898. Twenty 
copies of the Testimonials to be forwarde to, and all enquiries to be made of, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 

9 Pelham Place, South Kensington, 8.W. 





ARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 
who both speak English, RECE:VE in their quiet and healthy home a 
FEW YOUNG GENTLKMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN, 
Best references given by the parents of former pupils,.—1 Villa de la Kéunion, 
Aateuil, Paris (near the Bois de Boulogue). 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 
Healthy country house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
training for Public Schools. Entire charge of Boys whose parents are abroad. 
Home comforts; limited number received. Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive).— 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 








EDDON COURT. ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, e'ectric izht, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. Refereuces to Parents of Bors passed into Public Schools, 

ieiiog London Physiciaus, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
A, Uxon, 


ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 


The Montgomeryshire County Governing Boy invite applications for the 
HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIP of the LLANIDLOES GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL, 
Candidates must have a cla:sical degree in some University of the United K ng- 
dom or have passed the classical degree examination of Oxford or Cambridye, 
and be competent to teach mixed classes of boys and girls. Salary, £110. Uxapi- 
tatioh Fee, £1103. Present number of Girls in the School, 26. 

Applications with 30 copies of not more than six testimonials and of the letter 
of application to be sent to the undersigned, so as to be received not later than 
Wednesday, January 12th, 1898, 

GEO, D. HARRISON, 
Clerk to the County Governors, Welshp-ol. 


i\\ IDDLETON SCHOOL, BOGNOR-ON-SEA.  Estab- 
lished 49 years, Head-Master, Mr. OONDER, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, double Honeurs Classical and Science Tripos. BOYS PREPARED 
for the Publie Schools and other Examinaiions. Football and cricket grounds ; 
chemical laboratory, carpenter’s shop, &c.—Full particulars on application. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the aunual value of £700. Several Eutrance Scholarships. Terms, £65-55 per 

annum, Term begins January 25th, 1898.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Great Yarmouth. 

















REY. W. B. F. BLUNT, Vicar of Ham, near Richmond, 
is looking for a CHAPLAINOY or TRAVELLING TUTUORSHIP to 
euable him to spend two or three months in a warm, dry climate, after Christ- 
pd 4 hage for a Clergyman to take either the whole or part of his work in his 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus of Coll Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi; Diplo: &e,, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL» - veediniaiintatens 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February Ist, 1898. 





ST? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY BIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


IS HO P’S STORTFORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prosp+ctus on Application, 








CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight y-ars Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
a School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall, 


WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Braving c: imate; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchunged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne, 








ARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY wishes to hear of Two 

or Three GIRLS to Share her Home. Every educational advantage. 

Kef. may be made to Lady Probyn, Sandringham, or kev. Canon Hervey, 
Sandringham.—Add., Miss ALICE BECH, Sandringham, Norfolk. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Side, Prepar»tory Department. Fees from £65 to 
#75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASiIER, NEXT TERM BEuINS 
JANUARY 19th. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERIOAL 
KXHIBITIONSvalne £15, will be awarded by examination beginninz March 22nd, 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


UNSTANTON, NORFOLK. — ST. EDMUND’S 
SCHOOL, founded in 1870. BOYS PREPARED for the Public- 
Schools and the Navy. Head-Masters: J. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, B.A. 
Oxon; Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. Oxon. NEXT TERM BKGINS 
JAN i ap 18th.—For Prospectus and Honour-list write to Mr. MORGAN. 
BROWN, 


OREWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

Thorough modern education with individual attention. 8.W. asrect; close to 
sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. KUDD. 














| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

Gr-de Endowed School, PREPARATION for UNIVERS!TIES, ARMY, 
NaVY,and PROFESSIONS. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibit.ons. Highest 
fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M A., Head-Master. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GrpRus, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1450. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
G.rton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
‘ Ks W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, RA.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Lirpent, B.-¢3-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.AM ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large bonse and grounds, Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton Col.ege, and many Clergy aud Medicat Men. 





OoYy SCHOOLS.—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
Fees, from 20 to 100 guineas per aunum. PRIVATE TUITION, NAVY 

aud ARMY ESTABLISHMENTS. Prospectuses and fall information (no 
charge) from the Educational Advertising Agevts Me-srs. J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London.—State age of pupil; liwit of fees; district preferred, 


ees OF NOT TIN GH A 


The OORPORATION of. NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund, 

Rate of Interest, 2? per cent. per annam, 

Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Ohurch Side, 


Nottingham. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, 
Town Clerk. 


September 15cb, 1897. 

HE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EAKL of ABERDEEN, 

This SOCIKTY supplies Trusses, Elast'c Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c,, and eve y other description of mechanizal support 
to the poor, without limit as to loca ity or disease, 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1897. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion te amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIETIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barc'ay and Ov., L»mbard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD OC. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


PT . * 8 eS eS ee 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8S.W. 
Excellent References. 


GENTLEMEN WISHES APPOINTMENT as 
SECRETARY, COMPANION, or TUTOR boys under 13. Speaks 
reach and Spanish finently; knowledge of Italian and German. Very 
musical; travelled frequently. Europe, Northern Africa, United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Highest referenees as to social position and education.— 
Addiess, ‘CO, H, 0.,” c/o Willing’s, 162 Picoadilly, W. 
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SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 





Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 
is now REOBIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examinations 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence, 





Apply early for next Term. Terms and prospectus on application. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For. GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre-s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Scences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
‘Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett, Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





| peering deatied COLLEGE, LONDON. 


QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS. 

This Chair will be VACANT by the resignation of Professor Carey Foster at 
the close of the present Session. Applications, accompanied by such Testi- 
moni+ls as Candidates may wish to submit, sbould reach the Secretary by 
TOESDAY, March Ist, 1898. Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his duties in the October following. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited.— 
NOTICE is Hereby Given that the ORDINARY UALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the LONDON and WESTMINSTKR BANK, 
Limited, will be HELD at the Head Office of the Bank, No. +1 LOTHBURY, 
ii the City of London, on WEDNESDAY, January 19th next, at 1 o’clock pre- 
cisely, for the following purposes :— 

1. To receive the Directors’ report declaring a dividend, and the profit and 
loss account, and balance-sheet for the half-year ending December Slst, 1897, aud 
the Anditors’ report thereon, 

2. To elect three Directors. Richard James Ashton, Esquire, Augustus 
William Gadesden, Esquire, and Feroinand Marshall Huth, Esquire, retire by 
rotation, but being eligible offer themselves for re-election. 

8. To elect two Auditors. The present anditors, Edwin Waterhouse, Esquire 
(of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Alexander Young, 
Esquire (of the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Yuungs, and Cov.), being eligible, offer 
themeelves for re-election. 

4, To transact all such other busiress as can be transacted at ordinary general 
m_etings of the company, 

December Ist, 1897. A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

The transfer books of the company will be c'osed to prepare for the dividend 
on Jannary Ist next, and will be reopened on January 5th. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the company on December Slst will be 
entitled to the dividend for the current half-year, on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 570, just published for Drcruser, contains the usual 
Post-free 








selection of good books and important sets. 


from 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 





COKS for PRESENTS at DISCOUNT PRICES.— 
Special Catalogue of New and Recent Books Just Rea‘y, post free on 
receipt of address.—A. and F. DENNY, Discount Booksellers, 304 Strand, W.C., 


‘a 


and 32 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OTTER’S CATALOGUE of Newand Second-hand Books, 
; Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, fer DECEMBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free.—WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pene 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
CuEapsipr, E.C., 95a REGENT STREKT, W.. LONDON. 
3 ExcHanGE StREET, MANCHESTER. 


GUINEA PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE. 


¥xtended Oruises, including Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, &c., on 








25 


the 8.Y. “ Midnight Sun,” 3188 tone, electric light, excellent cuisine, accom- 
panied by Mr. Perowne. December 22nd, January 2lst, February 18th. 

Lecturers: Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, Dean Forrest, Canon Tristram, Professor Sayce, 
and Professor Ramsay 


Full particulars, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 











ASSISTANCE WANTED, 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 





16,228.—An East End Committee ask for the sum of £2 12s., 
continue an allowance of 2:, a week to an old naval ethers tp to 
naval pension amounts to 7s. a week, and a nephew helps. The old man is ~~ 
deaf, but otherwise has full possession of his faculties, and is cheerful 
contented, and 





17,999.—£6 15s, 4d. is asked for to help two brothers to keep an el H 
in a nursing home for six months longer. She is paralysed om 65 Feanly sister 
but cheerful and thankful for the care she receives, age, 


19,889, —£2 15s, is asked for to complete cost of six months’ traini 
clothes of a mentally defective girl of 17, She gave great trouble before’, and 


to the home, but has much improved there, and there is every hope of her bein’ 
able to go to service at the end of a year’s training. Churc 8.R.D., a 


private donors have helped. Relatives are not in a position to contrionte, 





16,416.—A Southern Committee ask for £3 13s., to complete a pension of 
7s. 8d. a week to an old woman, aged 80, who has supported herself by needle. 
work until four years ago, when her sight failed. 





18,539.—£6 10s. is asked for to continue a pension to a most respectable single 
woman of 77. She is now past work, and her earnings are all exhausted. There 
are no relations able to help. 





19,842.—Needed £2 7s, 6d., to complete an allowance of 10s. 6d. a week for a 
respectable old couple. The man is paralysed, and has been unable to work for 
two years. He has been in the Foresters’ Olub for thirty-two years, aud he wag 
also for many years ina slate club. His son, a former employer, and his club 
are helping. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses _N.B.—Two oe Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO @UINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Liss of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Erompton Road, S.W.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





A PRACTICAL WORK ON TRADE ECONOMICS, 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-452, price 1Cs. 6d. net. 


TARIFF AND TRADE. By J. w. root. 


ConTENTS :—The Purposes of Tariff—Infant Industries—Taxing the Foreigner— 
The British Taritf—The United States Tariff—The Tariffs of France and 
Germany—Bounties—Tariff «nd Taxation—Imperial Customs Union—The 
Balance of Trade—Home and Foreign Trade—F ree-Trade-or Protection. 


ALLOTT JONES and CO., Bixteth Street, Liverpool. 





| ceaiemeninieasas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws = oe = nun ae 


1848, 


£27,000,000 





THE 
LIVERPOOL anpD LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... ... ... £9,328,708. 
FIRE — LIFE— ENDOWMENTS —ANNOITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
All participating Life Policies effected in 1897 at annual premiums will share 
in the profits of their class for 
TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898, 

EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 

Hrap OFFicrs— 

1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
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IDLAND SAT WA VT. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


On Christmas Eve the pressure of traffic will be relieved by the running of 
duplicate trains from St. Pancras as circumstances may require, 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 

On Christmas Day the trains will run as appointed for Sundays, except the 
Newspaper Express leaving London (St. Pancras) at 5.15 a.m., which will run to 
Bedford, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Sheffi-ld, arel Manchester, as on 
Ordinary Weekdays. The 8.55 a.m local train Sheffield to Leeds, &., will await 
the arrival of the Newspaper Express at Shetlield. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 271Tu, AND NEW YEAR’S DAY, 


certain booked trains will be DISCONTINUED, of which due notice will be 
given by special bills at the stations, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR EXCURSIONS. 





TO PROVINCIAL TOWNS, &c. 

mn FRIDAY NIGHT, December 24th, to Leicester, BIRMINGHAM, 
NOTTINGHAM, Derby, Newark, Lincoln, Burton, MANCHESTER, LIVER- 
POOL, Blackburn, Bolton, SHEFFIELD, LEEDS, BRADFORD, York, Hull, 
Scarboro’, Newcastle, the Lake District, &c., returning December 27th or 28th. 
Qn SATURDAY, December 25th (Friday midnight) a Cheap 3 Days’ Excursion 
will be run from London to MANCHESTER, STOOKPORT, Warrington, 
LIVERPOOL, SHEFFIELD, LEEDS, and BRADFORD. 


TO THE NORTH AND SCOTLAND. 


On Friday, December 24th, for 4, 5, or 8 days, and on Friday, December 31st, 
for 3, 4, or 8 days, to NEWOASTLE, Berwick, Carlisle, Appleby, Dumfries, 
Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, Ayr, Kilmarnock, 
Stranraer, &c., from St. Pancras at 10.5 p.m., Kentish Town at 10.10, Victoria 
(L, C. & D.) 8.20, Moorgate Street 9.12, Aldersgate Street 9.14, and Farringdon 
Street 9.16 p.m., and to Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose, Aberdeen, 
&., leaving ST. PANCRAS at 9.15 p.m., Kentish Town 9.19, Victoria (L. C.& D.) 
8.3, Moorgate Street 8.47, Aldersgate Street 8.49, and Farringdon Street at 


851 p.m. 

RETURN TICKETS at a THIRD CLASS SINGLE FARE for the DOUBLE 
JOURNEY will be issued by the train on December 2ith to the places mentioned, 
available for return on any day up to January 8th, 1898, and by the train on 
December Slst available for return on any day up to January 15th, 1898, 

TO IRELAND. 

There will also be Cheap Excursions to LONDONDERRY vid Morecambe, on 
Tuesday, December 21st; to DUBLIN, Ballina, Galway, Sligo, Cork, Killarney, 
Limerick, on December 22nd and 23rd; to BELFAST, Londonderry, Portrush, 
&c., on Thursday, December 23rd; and to Londonderry vid Liverpool on 
Thursday, December 23rd, Seo bills for times of return, 


TO SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

Cheap Day and Week-end Excursion Tickets will be issued to Southend-on-Sea, 
as announced in Special Bills, 

OTHER CHEAP TICKETS. 

Cheap Week-end Tickets will be issued on Fridays, December 2ith and 31st, 
and Saturdays, December 25th and January Ist, from LONDON (ST. PANCRAS) 
and other MIDLAND STATIONS to the PRINCIPAL HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
RESORTS for the CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS. NEW 
WINTER TOURIST TICKETS are also now issued. 

Tickets, programmes, and bills may be had at the MIDLAND STATIONS and 
ie cee G@ OFFICES ; and from Thos. Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, and 

ranch offices. 


EXCURSIONS FROM THE PROVINCES. 


EXCURSION TRAINS will be run from Leicester, NOTTINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, Derby, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, Sheffield, LEEDS, 
BRADFORD, and other principal towns to EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and 
ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND for the Christmas and New Year Holidays. 
NUMEROUS OTHER CHEAP EXCURSIONS have been arranged from the 
chief Midland Stations, particulars of which may be had on application. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager, 
Derby, December, 1897. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘“ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY.” 


JUST OUT, cloth gilt, price 6s, 


WAYSIDE COURTSHIPS. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 





NEVILLE BEEMAN, Limited, Bouverie House, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS FOR £65, By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


~ “Tt is excellent in quality and - " 
quality and flavour. 
—The Lancet. OO e 














Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS, 


AMBROISE PARE AND HIS TIMES, 


1510-1590, By Sreruew Pager. Fully Illustrated, large crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 10s, 6d. < 


NOW READY. 
THE CRUIKSHANK FAIRY BOOK. Four 


Famous Works. - 
I. PUSS IN BOOKS. III. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
_ JI. HOP O' MY THUMB. IV. CINDERELLA. 
With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Handsomely printed on Laid 
Paper, from New Type, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, in box, 6s. 


THIRD EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 


THE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE 


RENAISSANCE. By Bernuarp Berensoy. EDITION DE LUXE, with 
24 Phot gravure Reproductions of famous Paintings of the period, 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt top, in box, 21s, net, 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


THE CID CAMPEADOR, and the Waning 


of the Crescent in the West. By H. Butter Crark, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Illustrated with Full-page Plates and Maps, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 53.; PRIZE EDITION, gilt edges, cloth gilt, 6s, (Volume 
XXIII. in the “ Heroes of the Nations” Series), 


UST PUBLISHED, 


THE CENTRAL ITALIAN PAINTERS OF 


THE RENAISSANCE. By Beryuarp Berenson, Author of “ Venetian 
Painters,” “ Florentine Painters,” &c, Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 43. 61 


LL THE LIBRARIES 


THE DUNGEONS OF OLD PARIS: being 


the Story and Romance of the most celebrated Prisons of the Monarchy and 
the Revolution. By TigHe Hopxins. LIilus,,demy $vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

* So real, so grim and lurid is this admirably compiled story of the prisons of 
the Monarchy and Revolution......Mr. Hopkins has accumulated a vast amount 
of most interesting historical material relating to the subject; he has employed 
it with consummate skill, and set it forth in a complete consecutive narrative, 
which is as engaging as any fictional romance.”—Daily Mail, 


VOL. II. NOW READY. 


NIPPUR; or, Explorations and Adventures on 


the Euphrates. The Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition 
to Babylonia in the Years 1889-90. By Joun Punnett Perers, Ph.D., D.Sc., 
D.D., Director of the Expedition. With about 100 Illustrations and Plans, 
and with new Maps of the Euphrates Valley, and the Ruin Sites of Babylonia, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 6d. each, 

** A book which will prove of intense interest to archwologists.....The volume 
is beautifully illustrated, accompanied with pocket maps of extreme value, 
showing the routes of Babylonian expeditions on the Euphrates, &c.” 

—Asiatic Quarterly Review. 





Illustrated Christmas List now ready. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
and NEW YORK. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN'S NEW BOOKS 


To be Completed in 2 Vols. 

THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT 
Edited by the Earl of SurrotkK and Brerxsurre, HEDLEY 
Perk, and F,G. Aruato. Vol I., imperial 8vo, £1 5s.; half- 
morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £1 15s. net.; full crushed levant 
morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £3 3s. net. [Now ready, 

With 20 Photogravure Plates and hundreds of Illustrations in 
the text. 











SER GIOVANNI. 
THE PECORONE. Translated by W. 
G. Waters. With Illustrations by E. R. Hughes. Imperial 
Svo, £2 2s. net. 


110 copies on Japanese vellum, £4 4s. net. [Out of print. 





G. W. CABLE. 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. With Photo- 
gravure Illustrations by Albert Herter. Small 4to, 
£1 1s. net. [This day. 





ST. THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Printed by the Chiswick Press on 
Japanese Vellum, 24mo, lis. net. [This day, 


OUR FAVOURITE SONG-BIRDS. 


By Cuarxes Dixon. Llustrated by Henry Stannard. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 








THE STANDARD BOOK ON ALL CARD GAMES. 

FOSTER’S COMPLETE HOYLE. 
An Encyclopedia of Indoor Games. Illustrated, crown 8yo, 
625 pp., 7s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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BOOKS WHICH CHARM. 


Obtainable at all Booksellers’, or sent post free on receipt of price. 
THE PROGRESS OF ART IN ENGLISH CHURCH 


OHITECTURE. By T. 8. Rosertsow. Crown 8vo, 23 Plates and 
erent Illustrations by = er printed by Constable on super- 
dered r, and tastefully bound. 53, 
A Large Paper Edition (limited to 200) wil! be issued at 10s, 6d. net. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EDITION EVER PUBLISHED OF 
EVANGELINE. By Henry W. Loneretiow. With 
Introduction by Miss ALICE M. LoncreLiow. 8vo, with 10 charming Full- 
page Illustrations in colour, and Headpieces and Initials in colour, Hand- 
somely bound, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘ NEW VOLUME BY AGNES REPPLIER, ENTITLED 
VARIA. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 
Price 1s. 90,000 COPIES SOLD. 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST. By Mrs. Wiaein. 
SHILLING EDITION now ready. 


THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC. By Mary Hartwe.. 
CATHERWOOD. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 63. 
Written specially for girls, with whom it will be sure to become a favourite. 


WALDEY;; or, Life in the Woods. By Henry D. THorEAv. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 30 Full-page Photogravure Illustrations, very tastefuliy 
bound in art cloth, richly gilt, 183. net. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Littan WHITING. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo, tastefully bound in buckram (red or white), gilt 
top, 33. 6d. post free. 

Rev. Dr. Jonn Cxirrorp.—‘ I wish to express my sincere and hearty thanks 
for the beok entitled ‘The World Beautiful.’ It is a delight and an inspiration 
to make its acquaintance...... No one can read it without pleasure, or linger over 
its pellucid sentences without advantage.” 

Small 4to, 


IN BAMBOO LANDS. By K. S. Baxter. 


Maps and 118 Illustrations, beautifully bound in art covers, gilt, 10s. net. 
A most interesting book of Japanese travel. 


THE LAND OF THE CASTANET. Spanish Sketches. 
By H. ©. Cuatrietp Taytor, Crown 8vo, 256 pp., with 26 Full-page Illus. 
trations, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

Times.—“ A series of readahle little essays on Spain......Mr. Chatfield Taylor 
writes brightly and sensibly.” 

THE STORY OF THE COWBOY. By E. Hovau. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated by W. L. Wells and C. M. Russell, cloth, 63. 

Extract from Prerace.—“ This is not a bare record, not a summary of in- 
dustrial results, but a living picture of a type often heroic and always invested 
with an individual interest, and it isa picture also which brings before us the 
sweep and majesty and splendid atmosphere of the plains.” 


MOROCCO: its People and Places. By EpmMonpo DE Amicis. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 50 beautiful Photogravures, richly bound in Moorish style 
and boxed, 21s, net. 


JUSTIN WIDSOR: the Westward Movement. 


Maps and Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 163. net. 


NATURE’S DIARY. Compiled by Francis H. ALLEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, ‘llustrated and tastefully bound, 5:. 
This is a new and delightfal kind of year-book. It comprise: quotable 
sentences for every day in the year, from the writings of Tuoreau, Burrvughs, 
Lowell, Emerson, Whittier, and many others, 


A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE. By H.C. Prince. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. 
World.—* The style is pure and elegant; the book is, in fact, a contribution to 
literature, unlike a iarge proportion of the current fiction.” 
Crown 8vo, art cloth, gilt top, 6. net. 


POEMS. Now First Collected. By EpmunD CLARENCE 


STEDMAN. 
A handsome volume, containing the stately and gracefal lyrics written by Mr. 
Stedman in the last twenty yeara. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8v0, cloth gi!t, 6s, 
THE HAND OF HIS BROTHER; or, Galahad’s Sin. By 


Epitx C. Kenyon, Author of * Squire of Lonsdale,” 


Price 1s, 


Demy 8vo, 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 


Agency for American Books. 


A SERVANT OF “JOHN COMPANY.” 


ae Hon. East India Company.) Being the Recollections of an Indian 
ficial By H. G. Kernz, C.1.E., Hon, M.A., Author of “Sketches in 
Indian Ink,” &, With Portrait. Illustrated by W. Simpson, from the 
Author’s Sketches, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


Contents :—Posting Days in England—Fighting Fitzgerald— Daniel O'Connell 
—Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny—Duelling in the Army, and the part the 
late Prince Oonsort took in the Abolition of the same—Agra—Lord Canning—sir 
Henry Lawrence—Anglo-Indian Society in the Days of the Kast India Company 
—Lord Dalhousie—Sir H. M. Elliot—and other well-known Indian Officials; 
interspersed with Original Stories and Anecdotes of the Times, and Appendix 
on the Present Troubles in India. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Mr. Keene has written an exceptional book, Indian biographies are often 
instructive, sometimes inspiring, but scarcely ever amusing...... Mr. Keene is not 
dull, This book presents a novel view of Indian life. It is the genial record of 
® man who from boyhood seems to have been bent on extracting the largest 
possible amount of pleasure from his surroundings.”—Times, 

‘There is no end to the good things in Mr. Keene’s book... ..We have little bat 
praise for the volume.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“But it is unfair to retail Mr. Keene’s plums. Our readers will find plenty 
more in his es, together with a curious account of duelling in India; a narra- 
tive of his successful defence of his district of Dehra Dun against the mutineers, 
and his courageous issue of paper money; and numerous interesting details of 
life and manners in India under the old and the new régime,”’—Saturday Review. 





To be had at Mudie’s, Grosvenor Gallery, W. H. Smith and Son, 
and other London Libraries, 


London: W. THACKER and CO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C. 








roataiinaitte a 
Price 2s, 6d.; cioth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1897, 
The Christmas Namber of “THE ART JOURNAL.” 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


W. Q. ORCHARDSON, RA. 


By JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 
With 4 Full-page Plates separately Printed :—Troub'e—N: 
Board the ‘ Bellerophon’—A Social Eddy—Hard ipa - 
pe = 59 other —— 
Edition de Luze, prin on Japan paper, and limited to 250 Num 
handsomely bound in watered silk cloth, 12s, 6d. net, need Copies, 


SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s, : 


FOR 1897. 
WITH FULL-PAGE ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRAVURES, &, 
After the following Eminent Artists :— 

Sir J. E. Milla‘s, P.R.A., Briton Riviere, R.A., Henry Wonds, R.A., Peter 
Graham, R.A., W, P. trith, K.A.,J. W. Waterhonse, R.A., E. J. Gregory, A.RA 
kK. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., J. McNeill Whistler, J. Henry Henshall, John a, Lo-aax, 
Miss Margaret Dicksee, J. B. O, Corot and P. A. Dagnan-Bouveret, and nearly 
500 Illustrations, 








PREMIUM PLATE FOR 1897, 


“AN IDYLL OF 1745.” 


AFTER SIR J. E. MILLAIS, BART., P.R.A, 

Each purchaser of THE ART JouRNAL VoLUME for 1897 is entitled to a large 
Etching (about double the size of a page of the Graphic) by William Hole, R.9,A, 
of the above subject, on receipt by the publishers of 2s., together with voucher 
inserted in volume, Voucher and remittances to be sent to publishers before 
Juve 30, 1898, Remarque Artist’s Proofs of above plate, signed by Ktcher and 
stamped by the Priaotsellers’ Association, £5 5s, 





Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 5s, 


THE QUARTO: No. 3. 


An Artistic, Literary, and Musical Volume. 


WITH 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE of ‘‘ The Salutation of Beatrice,” after Rossetti, 
ORIGINAL ETCHING «. ‘Our Digs,” by F. Vango Burridge, R.E, 
LITHOGRAPH nad eos .. ‘From Northern Heights,” by Max Balfour, 
12 Full-page Illustrations and numerous Literary and Musical Contributions, 








Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
FAMOUS FRIGATE ACTIONS. By Lieutenant Cuartzs 


RatHBone Low (late Indian Navy), Author of ‘‘ Her Maje-ty’s Navy,” 
i ~taaaadas &ea Victories.” With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Herbert K, 
ooke, 


MAUDE CHATTERTON. By C. H. Cocuran Patrick, Author 
= po —_ Romauce of Mary Sain.” With 8 Fall-page Illustrations by 
ie ute, 


London: 
J.S. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE AND CO.’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 








BY FRED WHISHAW, AUTHOR OF “HAROLD THE NORSEMAN,” 
“A BOYAR OF THE TEKKIBLE,” &e. 


THE WHITE WITCH OF THE MATABELE. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edyes, 5s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A STOWAWAY. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
GUBBINS MINOR AND SOME OTHER FELLOWS. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BY HARRY OOLLINGWOOD, AUTHOR OF “THE LOG OF 
A PRIVATEERSMAN,” &c. 


FOR TREASURE BOUND. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 
BY MRS. EMMA MARSHALL. 
THE LADY OF HOLT DENE. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 
BY CHARLES EDWARDES. 
DR. BURLEIGH’S BOYS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
beveiled boards, gilt edges, 53, 
BY VIN VINCENT, AUTHOR OF “@ATHEDRAL BELLS,” &c. 
OLGA; or, Wrong on Both Sides. Large crown 8v0, 


saeaanees BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN. 
IDA FROM INDIA. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BY HENRY BARKER. 

THE SCARLET FEATHER. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
BY BEATRICE HARRADEN, AUTHOR OF “SHIPS THAT PASS IN 
THE NIGHT,” &c., &c. 

A NEW BOOK OF THE FAIRIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt back and side, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 
BY E. M. GREEN, AUTHOR OF “SCRAPS; OR, ONLY A LAD,” &e., &. 


THE CHILD OF THE CARAVAN. Illustrated by Edith 
Scannell. Crown 8y0, cloth, fudl gilt back and side, gilt edges, 3s. od. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 
W. H. G. KINGSTON. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt toy, with new 
Illustrations, 3s, 6d, each. 

THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. 
THE THREE LIEUTENANTS. 
THE THREE COMMANDERS, 
THE THKEE ADMIRALS, 
PADDY FINN. 

THE RIVAL ORUSOES. 


Tilustrated Catalogues post free on application to 
GRIFFITH, FARKAN, BROWNE and CO, 
35 BUW STaKET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL 6 COMPANY’S 
PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


NEW COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE ROYAL 
RIVER” AND “RIVERS OF THE EAST 
coast.” 


Rivers of the South and West 
Coasts. With numerous Illustrations by lead- 
ing Artists, 42s, 


The Magazine of Art. Yearly 
Volume. With about 1,900 choice Illustrations, 
and a series of Special Plates, 21s. Also in 
Half-Yearly Volumes, 103, 6d. each. 


The Works of Charles Burton 
Barber, lilustrated with 41 Plates and 
Portraits, and containing Introduction by 
Harry Furniss. Cheap Kdition, 7s. 6d. 


A BEAUTIFUL FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 
Thackeray’s Ballads and Song's. 


With 110 Original Iliustrations by H. M. Brock. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


The Queen’s London. Cortaining 
nearly 400 exquisite Views of London. Cloth, 93. 


Pictorial England and Wales. 
With upwards of 320 beautiful Dlustrations 
prepared from Copyright Photographs, 9s.; 
on superior paper, half-persian, in box, 15s. net. 


The History of Punch. ByM.H, 
SPIELMANN. With nearly 170 Illustrations, 
Portraits and Facsimiles, cloth, 163, Large- 
Paper Edition, £2 2s. net. 


The Tidal Thames. By Grant 
ALLEN. With 20 magniticent Fnll-page Photo- 
gravure Plates and other Illustiations by W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A, 42s. net. 


The Picturesque Mediterranean. 
Witb a Series of magnificent Lilustrations from 
Original Designs by leading Artists of the Day. 
2 vols,, £4 4s, 


Pictorial New Zealand. With 
Preface by Sir W. B. Percevat, K.0.M.G, Illus- 
trated throughout, cloth, 6s. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. By F. 
Huvme, F.L.8., F.S.A. With 200 beautiful 
Coloured Plates, Popular Edition, complete in 5 
vols., 3s. 6d, each, 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. 
By E. T. BrapLer (Mrs, A. Murray Smita). 
Illustrated, 63s. 


9 P 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harrier 
BEECHER Stowe. With upwards of 100 Original 
Illustrations by Jenny Nystrém- Stoopendaal. 
Fine-Art Edition, 7s. 6d. 


OOMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES, 
Social England. Edited by H. D. 
TralLt, D.C.L. 


Vol. VI., completing the work, embraces the 
Period from the Battle of Waterloo to the General 
Election of 1885, 183, 


A History of England. From the 
Landing of Julius Casar to the Present Day. 
By H.O, ApwoLp-ForsteEk, M P, Illustrated, 53. 


Our Railways: their Origin, De- 
velopment, Incident, and Romance. By JoHN 
PENDLETON, Illustrated, 2 vols., 12s, 


The Story of the Heavens. By 


Sir Roznert Batt, LL.D. With Chromo Plates 
and Wood Engravings, Popular Edition, 10s. 6d. 


The Story of the Sun. By Sir 
Rosert Batt, LL.D. With Coloured Plates, 
Cheap Edition, 10s, 6d. 








With Nature and a Camera. 
Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field 
Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. By 
Ricwarp Kearton, F.Z.3. Illustrated by a 
Spec'al Frontispiece, and 180 Pictures from 
Photographs taken direct from Nature by 
Cherry Kearton, 21s, 


British Birds’ Nests: How, Where, 
and When to Find and Identify Them. By R. 
KearTon, F.Z.8. With nearly 130 Illustrations 
of Nests, Eggs, Young, &c., from Photographs 
by C, Kearton, 21s, 


’ o . 
Cassell’s Natural History. Edited 
by P. Martin Duncan, F.R.8. In 6 vols., with 
about 2,000 Illustrations, Cheap Edition, com- 
plete in Three Double Volumes, 62, each, 


Familiar Garden Flowers. With 
200 beautiful Coloured Plates by F. E. Hutmr, 
F.L.S., F.S.A., and Descriptive Text by SHInLEY 
Hisserp. Popular Edition, complete in 5 vols., 
33. 6d. each. 


Popular History of Animals. By 
Henrey ScHERREN, F.Z.S. With 13 Coloured 
Plates and numerous other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


The Story of Our Planet. By 
Professor Bonney, F.R.S. With COvloured 
Plates, Maps, and other Illustrations, Cheap 
Edition, 10s. 64. 


The Dawn of Astronomy. A 
Study of the Temple Worship and Mythology of 
the Ancient Egyvtians. By Sr Norman 
Lockyer, K.C.B, F.R.S, Illustrated, 21s. 


Star-Land. Being Talks with Young 
People about the Wonders of the Heavens. By 
Sir Rosert Batt, LL.D., F.R.S, F.R.AS., 
Author of “The Story of the Heavens,” 
&c,. Illustrated, 6s. 


British Battles on Land and Sea. 


By James Grant. With aboutsco Lilustratious, 
Cheap Edition, complete in 4 vols., 3s, 6d. each. 


Battles of the Nineteenth Century 
Described by ArcHIBALD Forbes, G, A. HeNTY, 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, and other well-known 
Writers. With several Hundred Stirring Illus- 
trations, complete in 2 vols., 93. each. 


The Story of the Sea. Edited by 


Q. With New and Original Illustrations by 
Leading Artists, Complete in 2 vols., 9s, each. 


Science for All. Edited by Dr. 
Rozert Browy, M.A., F.L.S., &. With about 
1,7¢0 Illustrations, Cheap Edition, in 5 vols., 
3s. 6d. each, 


The Church of England. A His- 


tory for the People. By tue Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloncester. Illustrated. 
Vols, I. and LI. now ready, 63, each, 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary for 
English Readers. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5 vols., 43. each, 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3 vols., 4s. each. 
The Set of 8 Volumes, 30s. 


Cathedrals, Abbeys, & Churches 
of England and Wales. With 30 Colloty;e 
a ng zearly 500 Original Illustrations, 
2 vols, 253. 


The Quiver Yearly Volume. New 
and fF nlarged Series. ith about 900 Original 
Illustrations and Coloured Picture, 7s. 6d. 








ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY 
A LEADING MEDICAL PRAOTITIONER. 
Now ready, 10s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Family Doctor. A New 


and Original Work, By a Mepicat May, 


’ ° 

Cassell’s New Universal Cookery 
Book. By Lizzie Heritaer, bolder of Fir-t- 
Ciass Diplomas in Cookery and D»omestis 
Ke momy. With Preface by Léonarp Griven- 
FELDER. Coataining 12 Uoloured Flates and 
Lume: ous [ilustrations, 63, 


Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. 
With about 9,000 Recipes, and Key to tue Priuci- 
ples ot Cookery. Cheap Ed.tion, 53, 


Diet and Cookery for Common 
Ailments. By a FELLtow of the Koran 
COLL+G& oF PHyYsicians and PHYLLIS BRowsE. 
Cheap Kdition, 2s, 6d. 


Memories and Studies of War 
and Peace. By AscnuinaLpD Foxses, LL.D. 
With a Portrait of tbe Author. Fourth and 
Cheap Edition, 63. 


The Black Watch. The Record 
of an Historic Keziment. By ARCHIBALD 
Forsrs, LL.D. With Frontispiece, Fifth 
Thonsand, 63, 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of 
Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that 
bave a Tale to Tell. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Entirely New and Largely Inc:eased Edition, 
1,440 pages, cloth, 102, 6d.; a'so in half-morocco, 
2 vols., 15s, 


Dulce Domum: Rhymes and Songs 
for Children. Edited by Jonw Farmer, Editor 
ot “Gaudeamus,’’&c. O.d Notation and Words, 
5s. 


Gaudeamus. A Selection of 100 
Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by Joan 
Farmer. Words and Music. 5s 


Scarlet and Blue; or, Songs for 


Soldiers and Sailors. By Jouw Farmex. 5s. 


Gleanings from Popular Authors. 
big Original Illustrations, Cheap Edition, 
3. ° 


Heroes of Britain in Peace and 
War. With 3v0 Original Lilustratious, Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ae 

Britain’s Roll of Glory; or, The 
Victoria Cross, its Heroes, aud their Valour, 
By D. H. Parry. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by Stanley L, Wood. 7s. 6d, 


, 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and 
Pastimes. Describing more tuan Six Hundred 
Outdoor and Indoor Games and Amusements, 
and containing nearly 1,000 illustrations, 33, 6d. 


Chums Yearly Volume for 1897. 
With 12 Coloured Plates and over 1,000 Pictures, 
83, 


Little Folks Christmas Volume. 
With Pictures on nearly every Page, regether 
with 6 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations printed in Colour, boards, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 5s. 


Bo-Peep Yearly Volume for 1897. 
Illustrated with 8 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Pictures in Colour, boards, 2s, 6d. ; cloth, 3s, 6d, 


A Copy of CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFT-BOOKS will be sent post-free on application, 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD, and 


other Poems. By Witt1am Watson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Also a Limited Large Paper Edition, at 12s. 6d. net. 

“We may almost call him the one upholder of the classical tradition. The 
critics to whom poetry means a whirlwind of words are put out by the calm 
dignity of Mr. Watson's style. Time will show whether the exquisitely graven 
cameo of the flagrant phantasmagoria be the more enduring of beauty.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“Here is Mr. Watson at his best—touching sentiment, musical words, and 
scholarly form to delight the critical reader. No lover of poetry can afford to 
be without it.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE COMING OF LOVE, and other 


Poems, By THEODORE WaTts-DunToN. Crown 8v0, 5s. net. 
“Snperb writing; it has its chances for all time....., Marked by the poet’s 
strongest characteristics, his rare art of describing by successive images of 





streogth and beauty.”—Daily News, 

THE FAIRY CHANGELING, and 
other Poems, By Dora Siczrson (Mrs, Clement Shorter). Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

POEMS. With which is Incorporated 
* Christ in Hades,” By SrerHEen Puituips, Orown 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 


[Immediately. 


ALL THE WAY TO FAIRYLAND. 


By Evetyn Suarp. With Coloured Illustrations by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Wymps,” by the same Author. Small 4to, decorated cover, 6s. 
“THE INVENTION OF FAIRYLAND.” 

** Miss Sharp has wit, wisdom, and imagination for her initial equipment, but 
she possesses also what is rarer far—the accent and the point of view. For in- 
stance, she would never introduce a bicycle into this old-fashioned country. 
She knows perfectly well that if there should be any occasion for hurry—which 
is rarely the case in Fairyland—naturally you take a rocking-horse.”’—Mr, 
KENNETH GRAHAME, in Academy. 


KING LONGBEARD. By Barrineton 


MacereGoR. With over 100 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Orown 
8v0, 6s, 


LULLABY LAND: Songs of Childhood. 


By Eveene Fierp. Edited (with Introduction) by KrnnetH GraHAME. 
aoa 200 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Uncut, or gilt edges, crown 
vo, 6s, 

“A book of exceeding sweetness and beauty. No more original and no 
sweeter singer of childhood ever breathed, Mr. Robinson’s drawings are more 
exquisite, if possible, in execution, and as abounding as ever in humour and 
phantasy. Any child who gets this book now will love it as long as he lives.""— 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE HAPPY EXILE. ByH.D. Lowry, 


Author of “* Make Believe” and ‘‘ Women’s Tragedies.” With 6 Etchings 
by E. Philip Pimlott. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


IN THE GARDEN OF PEACE. By 


HELEN Mitman, With 24 Illustrations by Edmund H, New. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


LONDON: as Seen by C. D. Gibson. 


Written and Illustrated by Coartes Dawa GrBson (uniform with “ Drawings 
and Pictures of People” by the Same Artist in Vanity Fair) and A. B. 
Wenzett. Handsomely bound, with a Characteristic Cover, large folio, 
12 in. by 18 in., 20s. 
“A snperb work. The drawing is, of course—being Mr. Gibson’s—masterly ; 
the text is admirably written.’’—Speaker, 


THE PEOPLE OF DICKENS. Six 


large Photogravures from Drawings by C. D., Gipson. Proof Impressions 
from Plates in a Portfolio, 20s. 


POPULAR FICTION. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
FANTASIAS. By Gtorcr EcErTon. 
WHEN ALL MEN STARVE. ByCuartes Cra. 
A CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. By Franx 


MATHEW. 


DEATH, THE KNIGHT, AND THE LADY. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
CECILIA. By Sraniey V. MakowEr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE TREE OF LIFE. By Nerta Synrert. 
THE MAKING OF A PRIG., By EvELyn Suarp. 
DERELICTS. By W. J. Locke. 
MAX. By Juxian Croskey. 
MIDDLE GREYNESS. By A. J. Dawson. 
SYMPHONIES. By Grorce Ecerton. 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. 


Ly RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER 


TIMES. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


KING NOANETT. By F. J. Srimson. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free on appbication. 





es 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S _LigT. 


SEOOND EDITION NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 





With 3 Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


By WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “ William George Ward and the Oxford Movement,” &¢, 


“The work is extremely well done, and more full of human i 
biography which has recently come before us.”"—STANDARD, interest than any 
“The volumes now before us will undoubtedly enhance Mr. Ward’, : 
— - the oem — in this ayer 4 aaa ‘ apne 

of the religious hi of the nineteenth century will be able ispense wi 

these volumes.”"—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. = with 
“Mr. Ward’s work is a monument of judicial fairness..,...There 

in the present biography that guarantee its permanent value as a pad wren 

to the ecclesiastical history of our age. Briefly, it is the work of a scholar 

and a gentleman; its style is easy and readable, and there are evidences 

throughout of careful study and accurate statement.”—DAILY CHRONICLE, 


‘* Here we must part with Wiseman and Mr. Wilfrid Ward, but not without 
adding that this book is well written, well arranged, and, in one part or another 
omg oar to almost every class of readers—to the Catholic and the Protestant” 
to the student of religious movements, and, finally, not least to him who humbly 
pursues the fascinating study of ecclesiastical human nature,” 

—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


seeeeedd 





8vo, 14s. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


ON THE LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 


Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought; Greco-Roman Paganism; Judaism; 
and Christianity down to the Closing of the Schools of Athens by 
Justinian, 529 A.D. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 


Author of “ Civilisation and Progress.” 


The SPECTATOR says :—“ We do not know elsewhere in the English tongue 
such a succinct and brilliant conspectus, in concentrated form and in non-technical 
language, of the intellectual and spiritual movement of the early world which 
culminated in Christianity. Nor do we know of any other work on an equal 
scale and of the same scope in which the movement of thought is so clearly 
treated from the point of view of development...... A work of an uncommon order, 
which addresses itself to the profoundest problems which can engage the human 
mind,” 


SERVIA: the Poor Man’s Paradise. By 


HeERrveErT VIVIAN, M.A. With Portrait of the King and a Map. 8vo, 15s, 
** A well-written and well-informed book...... The beautiful city of Belgrade 
is admirably described, ani all the way through there is evidence of quick 
observation.”"—LEEDS MERCURY. 
* A lively monograph...... The book is complete, and it was needed, and any 
criticism of detail that we may offer is subject to strong general approval.” 
—ATHENZUM, 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO'S 


LOGIO. With an Account of Plato’s Style, and of the Chronology of his 
Writings, By Wixcenty LurTosLawskl, 8vo, 2ls, 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, FROM THE 


GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME, 1378-1527. By ManpELL 
sap gen § D.D., Lord Bishop of London. Cabinet Edition, 6 vols. crowa 
0, 6s. each. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE: a Story of Modern 


Russia. By Frep J. WuisHaw, Author of “A Boyar of the Terrible,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A story which leads the reader through the terrors of prison life in Russia, 
and introduces him te the dread circle of Nihilists. The interest is absorbing 
and sustained, and the evolution of happier times for the misrepresented hero is 
skilfully and naturally worked out.”—-SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 


POEMS OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


~ « oe Dovatas, Bart., Author of ‘‘ The Fireside Tragedy.” Orown 
3V0, 3B. 


THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. By Benrns 


Urtoy and Firorence K. Upton, Authors of “The Adventures of Two 
Dutch Dolls and a ‘Golliwogg.’’” With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text, oblong 4to, 6s, 
** The verse is exceedingly clever, and s0 are the illustrations.” 
—BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE. 
“Very clever and amusing, for the vegetables are all endowed with humap 
form, and do many curious things which will farnish merriment for the very 
young people whom they are designed to entertain.”—DERBY MERCURY. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE 


BOLD BABES. By 8. Rosamonp PrarcEer. With 24 Fall-page Coloured 
Illustrations and numerous Illustrations in the Text, oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 
** This is a delightful book.’”’—GUARDIAN. 
“The Babes are delightfully quaint and audaciously bold, so bold that they 
overcome Dragons and Bad Knights, and other fearful and wonderful creatures, 
and effect great social and dietetic reforms, The pictures, which are coloured 
are very funny.”"—GLASGOW HERALD, 





THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas List Post-free on Application. 


HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 
M.A., Author of ‘* The Formal Garden in England.” With 150 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and old 
Prints and Drawings. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s, net. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. [llus- 
trated and Decorated ¥ Byam Saaw. With an Introduction by Ricaarp 
GaryetT, LL.D., 0.B. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Also a limited Edition on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Ropert Annin@ BELL. With an Introduction by Professor 
Waiter RaLercH, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Also a limited Edition on Japanese Vellum, 21s, net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated with 25 Collotype Repro- 
ductions of Portraits of Celebrated Actresses in the various Characters, and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John 
Sargent, R.A. Large post 8vo, 63, 

Also a limited Edition, printed on hand-made paper, imperial 8vo, 21s, net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, 


end his Public Life. By Aymer Vatiance, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Illustra- 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait, imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life and 


Works. By Mrs, ArtHuR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations in 
Photogravure and Half-tone. Binding designed by Gleeson White. Small 
colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


LATER RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON. 


Being further Studies of Old Buildings in course of demolition, or likely to 
disappear shortly. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With an Intro- 
duction and Description by H. B. WHEaTLEY, F.S.A. Demy 4to, 21s, net. 
Edition limited to 280 copies, 260 of which are for sale, 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


By Davip Martin. With Introduction by Francis H. Newsery. With 
Reproductions of Paintings by W. Y. Macgregor, James Guthrie, James 
Lavery, E. A. Hornel, J. E, Christie, and many others. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, An Illus- 


trated Chronicle, By Ernest Rurs. With Introduction by F. G. 
StePHEeNns. With over 100 Illustrations and 15 Photogravure Plates, super 
royal 4to, £3 3s, 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART. 


A Record and Review. By Matcotm BELL. With over 100 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, small colombier 8vo, with binding designed by Gleeson 


White. 21s, net. 
his Life and Works. 


ALBERT MOORE: 


By A. Lys Batpry. With 8 Photogravures and about 70 other Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with binding designed by Gleeson White. Small 
colombier 8vo, 21s, net. 


RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS, AND OTHER 


GREAT PICTURES. By Kart Karoty. With 9 Photogravares and 44 
other Illustrations, small colombier 8vo, 21s, net. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


A.D. 1400—1700. By Mrs, ArTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), With 43 Illustra- 
tions, including 8 Photogravures, small colombier Syo, 21s. net. 


VASARI’S LIVES. A Selection of Seventy 


of the Lives, Edited and Annotated in the Light of Modern Discoveries by 
> ge a W. BuasHFierp and A. A, Hopx:ns, Illustrated, 4 vols. post 
0, 363. net. 


DECORATIVE HERALDRY. By G. W. Eve. 


With 188 Illustrations, some in Colour, imperial 16mo, 10s, 6d. net. 
Also a limited Edition on tall Japanese Vellum, 25s. not. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT. 


By Ernest Law, B.A. With 105 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By 


H. B, WuratLey, With 71 Illustrations taken direct from the Originals, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES. By G. C. Wi- 


LIaMSON, Litt.D,, Author of “John Russell, R.A.,” Richard Coswa 
R.A,” &. With 194 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. ™ 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. Being a His- 

py and Description of the Arts of Pictorial Woodeutting and Colour 

30 Blak, ee By EpwarbD a STRANGE, M.J.S. With 8 Coloured and 
-White Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s, 6d, net. 


THE ART OF THE HOUSE. By Rosaxwyp 


Marriotr Watson, i , } 7 paere 
demy 8y0, 6s, mate With numerous Collotype and other Illustrations, 

















MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS UST OUT. 





Demy 8vo, 14s.—Just out. : 
MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. Six Chapters 
Preliminary to the Study of the Ordinal. With an Inquiry into the Truth 
of Christian Priesthood and an Appendix on the recent Roman Controversy. 
By R. C. Mosertry, D.D., Rezius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the 
University of Oxford, Canon of Christ Church. 


With Portraits and Maps, 8vo, 16s,—Just out. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier 


and Administrator. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished Decu- 
ments. By Captain L. J. Trorrer. 
“The reader who cares to know more of a man truly cast in a hero’s mould 
should read this book for himself.”—Yorkshire Daily Post. 


Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Just out. 


TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN: Cuantes 


Grant, Sir Henry Lawrence, Joun (Lord) Lawrence, Sir James 

Outram, Sir Dowatp McLeop, Sir Henry Marron Duranp, Lieut.-General 

Cotrin MackeEnziz, Sir Herpert EpwarbDeEs, JoHN CLarRK Marsumay, Sir 

Henry Marne, Sir Henry Ramsay, Sir Onarntes U. Artcuison. By Dr. 
Georee SmitH, C.I.E. 

** Few will arise from the perusal of these pages without a conviction that the 
strong fibre of Puritan England and Presbyterian Scotland and Ireland played a 
larger part than is usually supposed in the achievements of our countrymen in 
the East.”—Times. 

“Tt ought to be placed in the hands of every one who is looking forward to a 
career in the East.””—Leeds Mercury. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Just out. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
REV. JOHN BAOCHUS DYKES, M.A., Mus. Doc., late Vicar of St. 
Oswald’s, Durham. Edited by the Rev. Joszrn T. Fow er, Vice-Principal 
of Hatfield Hall, Durham, &. 

Aman of saintly character and deep devotional feeling, he was able to give 
such hymns as “‘ Lead, kindly light,” “I heard the voice of Jesus say,” “‘ Eternal 
Father, strong to save,’’ “Now the Labourer’s task is o’er,” that living voice of 
music which intensities their fullest meaning. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s.—Just out. 


THE LIFE OF REV. SOLOMON 


C:SAR MALAN, D.D., Scholar, Linguist, Artist, Divine, formerly Vicar of 
Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire. With Extracts from his Oorrespondence. By 
his Son, the Rev. A, N. Maran. 
“A highly interesting biography.”—Glasgow Herald. 
«4 pleasant unconventional biography has just appeared of Owsar Malan.” 
—Leeds Mereury. 


“ This memoir should have many readers,”—Y orkshire Post. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF OUR 


LORD: based on the Gospel Narrative, and the Manners and Customs of 
the Jews of Palestine. By the Rev. J. Brouex, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Forces, 
“This work shows careful study and an intimate knowledge of the Bible and 
Biblical expositions. We can strongly recommend it, and honestly thank the 
author for his book.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 
DR. SMILES’ SELF-HELP SERIES. 


The folowing well-known and popular Works, which have hitherto been 
published at 6s. each, are now issued at 3s. 6d. a Volume :— 


SELF-HELP. CHARACTER. DUTY. 
THRIFT. MEN OF INVENTION ANL 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. INDUSTRY. 

LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD. 
LIFE AND LABOUR. 

LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDG- 
Woop. LIFE OF JASMIN. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s.—Just out. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENGELLY, 


of Torquay, F.R.S., Geologist. With Selections from his Correspondence, 

By his Daughter, Hestek PeNGELLY. And a Summary of his Scientitic 

Works, by Professor Bonyer, F.RB.S. 
**Though we have read many records of Pengelly’s work, we have never seen 
anything +o clear and concise, and yet comprehensive...... The life is one to be 
treasured by all interested in the progress of geology.”— Western Morning News. 
“A biographical sketch which will be read with interest and pleasure not only 
by those who enjoyed his personal acquaintance, but also by students of geology 
and anthropology in general.” —Times. 


SECOND EDITIONS NOW READY 
“RODDY OWEN.” Portraits and Map, 


crown 8y0, 12s. 


UNDER THE RED CRESCENT. Portrait 


and Maps, crown 8vo, 93. 


IN THE PRESS. 
CANON GORE’S NEW WORK. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS, By the Rev. Ouances Gork, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Demy 8vo. 


LAW AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. With a Synoptic Table of Sources. By Epwarp Jenzs, MA, 
Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford, Lecturer at Balliol 
College, and formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 


BIMETALLISM. A Summary and Examina- 


tion of the Arguments for and against a Bimetallic System of Currency. By 
Major Leowarp Darwin. 





LIFE OF JAMES NASMYTH. 
BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD. 











London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


JOHN MURRAY Albemarle Street. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. By Pattie 


G@itsgrt Hamerron, Author of “The Intellectual Life.” Oloth, 5s, 





AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MOUNTAIN, STREAM, AND COVERT: 


Sketches of Country Life and Sport in England and Scotland. By A. Innes 
Suanp, With many Illustrations, 12s. 6d, 


“It is impossible to speak too highly of these sketches,” 
—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 


“The book has a charming set of illustrations.”—Scotsman, 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, and 


other Studies of Wild Life. By ©O. J. ConnisH. With many Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Interesting to any lover of wild nature.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ Fall of the excitement of sport.”—Scotsman, 


IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of 


Robin Hood. By E. G1x.at, Assistant-Master in Harrow School, Illus- 
trated, 5s. 
“Thoroughly successful.” —Spectator, 


One of the very best boys’ bouks we have taken up for many a , 
—Daily Chronicle, 


IN THE CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY: a Story of Henry Purcell’s Days, By Emma MarsHaLL, With 
Illustrations, 5s. 


“* Mrs, Marshall's stories are always hailed with delight. This story is written 
in her most attractive style.”—Yorkshire Post. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS. 


By the Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, With 24 Illustrations, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


“ Entertaining from the first page to the last.”"—Morning Post, 
“Cleverly written and illustrated admirably.”—Black and White, 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Lionet Cust. With 
8 Plates and many other Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Well and copivusly illustrated.””—Zimes. 
“ A clear and concise account.’’—Scotsman, 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 





SIR E. BURNE-JONES. Whirs Porrrair anp TintEp 


REPRODUCTION OF THE ARTIST’S CELEBRATED Picture, ‘“‘‘THE GOLDEN 
Srarrs,”—WorrkiEs oF Lire. Six Drawings by T. W. Oonldery.—TuE 
Rani’s Stavzs. By H. J. Bourchier, M.D.—MEN OF THE Mornina. By 
William Stevens. — Greenwich OpservaToRY. By E. Walter Maunder, 
¥.R.AS.—THe Two BeELigincers. By Frederick Langbridge.—Some 
Curious Instincts. By Charles Dixon.—AvstraLian SociaL Lirg. By 
©. H. Irwin.—The Continuation of the Serial Stories: Drirtwoop, by 
Mary E, Palgrave, Illustrated by Frank Dadd, R.I.; and Paun Ca Rau, 
Cornisumay, by Charles Lee, Iliustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I,—Inisu 
Wir axp Humovur.—Pnrize Competitions, Cuxss, &c. 


See the LEISURE HOUR for JANUARY, 1898, 
NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





nena eencninieachi as 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. H. COOPER, 
THE MARCHIONESS 
AGAINST THE COUNTY. 


By E. H. COOPER, 
Author of “Mr, Blake of Newmarket,” 


Crown 8vo, 6s 





[Now ready, 





WHAT IS_ LIFE? Or, Where are we? 


What are we? From whence did we come? And whither do wo vo? 
FREDERICK HovenDeEy, F.L.S., F.G.8., F.2.M.S. With mony Tlustrati 
[ 


demy 8vo, 6s, tise 


KG few days, 


THE JOURNALS OF WALTER WHITE. 


Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Society. With a Preface by his Brother 
Witi1am Wuitk, and a Photogravure Portrait, Orown 8vo, 63, 4 
The Standard says:—‘‘ A singular interest attaches to the unpretention: 
volume. The diary abounds with personal sketches and reminiscences of Hooker 
Sabine, Willner, Owen, Lyell, Carpenter, Huxley, Murchison, Darwin, Gray. 
Tyndail, Lewes, George Eliot, Stokes, Teunyson, Dickens, and Carlyle, and many 
other scientific and literary celebrities,’’ 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. A Book for 


Architects and the Public. By H. Heatucote SrTatTHam, F.R LBA 
Editor of the Builder and Author of “ Arcnitecture for General Headers.” 
~ — numerous Illustrations of Contemporary Buildings, Demy 8¥0, 
s. 6d, 
The Daily News says :—“ This is an eminently readable and entertaining book,” 


SONGS FOR THE CHILDREN, WITH 


PIOTURES FOR THEM IN BLACK AND WHITE, By Sipyey Hoarty, 
Containing 30 large and many smaller Illustrations and Vignette. In 
decorative bindinz, with coloured designs on cover, gilt top, demy 4t», 6:, 
The Glasgow Herald says:—‘* The songs are simple and adapted to children of 
various age*, and the drawings, in tue decorative antique style, are rewarkabiy 
good aud adwirably reproduced on rough paper.” 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London, 





M ESSRS. W. THACKER and CO. will be glad to hear 
from Authors having MSS, ready on the following subjects :— 
SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURK, 
and Books relating to INDIA and the KAST, 
Correspondence invited, 


W. THAOCKER and CO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C.—Established 1819, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

ls7 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, ceo Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patroni by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866:—‘'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &, 


a Certain Gure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHCA COLICS, &e. 


Is 
OAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLz Manvuracturrr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


In Bottles, 1s, 14d, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


or Exchanged, 
NEURALGIA. | DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 
(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, &C,) AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Liability Insurance, Fidelity Guarantee. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE UNION BANK oa 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 








Paid-up Capital .......cccscerscerseres £1,5°0,000 
ROsOrVe FANG  ....ccssesosscssocesess eeee 790,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LONDON 


Patron—H.R.H. tot PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
HERBEKT SPENCER, Eesaq.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley 
Christie, Esq., J. W. Courthope, Esq., 0.B , Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ilbert, ‘K.O.8.L, sir C. M. 
Kennedy, 0.B., K.0.M.G., W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq , Frank ‘l, Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, 


Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen 
Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 


to Members, 16s. 


LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E..GLADSTONE; The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON A 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.O.M.G., K.0.B., F.R.S. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cros% 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. _ 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
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wa. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
A HISTORY OF DANCING, 


Frem the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. 


From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. 
With a Sketch of Dancing in England by JOSEPH GREGO. 


With 20 Plates in Photogravure and 409 Text Illustrations. 
In 1 vol. 4to, cloth, 36s. net; or vellum, gilt top, 50s, net. 
copies prémted on Japanese vellum (containing 3 additional Plates), 
hie Gaplionte set of the Plates on India paper for framing. Each copy 
gumbered and signed, Twelve Guineas net, 


Tus Dary TELEGRAPH.—“ Constitutes a complete cyclo- 
pedia of dancing, ancient and modern. Of great artistic worth 
are the engravings and photogravures, and there is hardly a 

e which is not embellished with a reproduction, admirably 
executed, boasting an historic interest, as well as a pictorial 
attractiveness.” 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Suppressed in the Collection published under the Auspices of Napoleon III, 
Translated from the French by Lady Mary Lorp. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 15s. net. 

THE WORLD.—“ From none of the many biographers of the First Napoleon 
has the world obtained so clear an insight into the character and inner mind of 
the man as is afforded by these letters, Lady Mary Loyd has rendered an in- 
valuable service to English students of the most remarkable personality in 
modern history.” 


MY FOURTH TOURIN WESTERN 


AUSTRALIA. By Atsert F. Catvent, F.R.G.S8. 1 vol. 4to, with many 
Llustrations, 21s. net. 

THE DAILY NEWS.—“ Who that reads this book of travel and adventure 
shall say that romance is dead? ‘This book is so interesting because it is a 
photographic portrait of every aspect of West Australian life now, It gives us 
a vivid idea of the rush for gold.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS.” 


A Tale of the Sea. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Even as a moving panorama of the phases of 
ocean the k is admirable. But it has a value apart from its picturesque 
setting. There are few characters among the crew which do not stand out with 
vivid and lifelike presentment, We know them all,” 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp. 


PUNCH.—“ The heroine of ‘The Beth Bookj’ is one of Sarah Grand’s most 
fascinating creations. With such realistic art is her life set forth that, for a 
while, the reader will probably be under the impression that he has before him 
the actual story ef a wayward genius compiled from her own genuine diary. 
The story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters, whether vir- 
tuous, ordinary, or vicious, every reader with some experience of life will 
Tevognise,”” 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, and other Stories. 
By Fiona ANNIE STEEL, Author of “ On the Face of the Waters.” 
THE SPECTATOR.—“ While her only rival in this field is Mr. Kipling, her 
work is marked by an even subtler appreciation of the Oriental standpoint. 
The book is profoundly interesting from beginning to end,” 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Srevenson. 


THE TIMES.—“ Neither Stevenson himself nor anyone else has given us a better 
example ef a dashing story, full of life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a 
character who will be treasured up in the memory along with David Balfour 
and Alan Breck, even with D’Artagnan and the Musketeers,” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Care. 

THE SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. Caine’s 
bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all 
gifts—genins,” 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norris. 

THE WESTMIN, STER GAZETTE.—“ Keen observation, delicate discrimination, 
& pleasant, quiet humour, rare power of drawing characters that are both 
absolutely natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry James. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* It is quite impossible to ignore that, if the 
word have any significance, and is ever to be used at all, we are here dealing with 
genius. This is a work of genius as much as Mr, Meredith’s best work,” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicn. 

THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“* A very strikingly original romance, which 
will hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the author’s reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability. Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, 
We must avow it to be a work of real genius,” 


LAST STUDIES. By Hvuserr CrackanTHorPE, 


Author of “ Wreckage.” With an Introduction by Henry James, and a 
Portrait. 
= ATHENEZUM.—“ These stories show no diminution in the author’s 
Fpecial power, and add to the regret felt at the untimely death of a writer of 
sich brilliant promise.” 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH. By 


i. Hamittow, Author of ** McLeod of the Oamerons,” &c. 
THE OBSERVER,—“ Miss Hamilton has seldom written to better advantage. 





There is a distinctly human note throughout, and the author displays her 


insight into everyday life and its complications.” 
THE GODS ARRIVE. By Annite E. Houtpsworrn. 
Axthor of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE,—* Bri 
: u — ght, wholesome, and full of life and 
movement, Miss Holdsworth has, too, a on witty style.”* 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By His Son. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tenny- 
son, &c.; Factimiles of Portions of Poems; and Illustrations after Pictures 
by G. F. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, 
Biscombe Gardner, &. 2 vols, Medium 8vo, 36s, net, 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Author of “ The Holy Roman Empire,” 
&c. With 3 Maps, Demy 8vo, l4s. net. 

TIMES,—“* There are few who will net down the volume feeling that they 
know more than they ever expected or hoped to know upon the subject of which 
it treats,” 

MORNING POST.—“ Teems with information, and is the most complete short 
history of South Africa yet published.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘“Informed by painstaking investigation, 
careful thought, and a truly liberal spirit.” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH PENNELL AND 
HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON 


AND CORNWALL. By Artur H. Norway. Extra Crown 8vo, 63. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* So delightful that we would gladly fill columns with 
extracts were space as elastie as imagination......The text is excellent; the illus- 
trations of it are even better.” 











NEW BOOK BY B@DYARD KIPLING. 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS: a Story of the 


Grand Banks, By Ruprarp Kipuiiye. Illustrated by L W. Taser, 

TIMES.—“ All the varied exciting incidents of a summer’s cod-fishing are 
sketched in Mr. Kipling’s best manner.” 

MORNING POST.—* As fresh as it is entertaining, as full of genuine realism 
as it is of virile homonr.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* That Mr. Kipling has drawn a picture of the 
Banker’s life which no living wsiter could surpass is beyond dispute.” 

STANDARD.—“ Told with admirable presentment of character, and with 
that great wealth of technical knowledge for which the writer has made himself 
famous,” 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MANSFIELD PARK, By Jane Austen. 


With 40 Illustrations by Hug Tuomson, and an Introduction by Aust 
Dosson. Orown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 38. 6d. ‘“‘ Peacock” Edition, 
Cloth elegant, 5s. 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“Charmingly illustrated by Hugh Thomson, who is 
pew 3 happier than when dealing with Miss Austen’s demure, high-waisted 
maidens,” 


NORTHANGER ABBEY AND PERSUASION 


By Jane Austen. With 40 Illustrations by HugH THomsoy, and an Intro- 
duction by Austiw Doxsson. Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 3s, 6d. ‘* Pea- 
cock” Edition. Oloth elegant, 53, 


NEW BOY’S BOOK BY THE HON. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
Pott 4to, cloth extra, 4s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF A RED DEER. By the 


Hon. J. W. FoRTESCUE. 
STANDARD,—“ All who love nature and her ereatures will read the story. 
with delight.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Pretty and imaginative, with plenty of natural 
history wrapped up in a lively tale,” 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 
MISS MOUSE AND HER BOYS. By Mrs. 


Mo.eswortH. With Illustrations by Lestrz Brooxs. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 4s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Our readers know how Mrs. Molesworth deals with a 
subject of this kind. It suits her powers exactly, No one can describe child-life 
better......A very pleasant little story.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN 


BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage. With 
Portraits, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
CHURCH BELLS.—‘‘ This volume, admirably written, gives a faithful 
portrait of one who has left his mark upon the Church to which he was so de- 
votedly attached.” 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE, 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


With 
Illustrations, Seventh Thousand, Extra Crown 8vo, 9s, 


IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. With Illustra. 
tions, Fifth Thousand, Extra Crown Svo, 93. 

ad NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols., 


Globe 8vo, 12s. 
ACADEMY.—“ The story is told in Mr. Crawford's best manner, and after the 
preliminary chapters are well out of the way, you can hardly lay it aside.” 




















NEW BOOK BY SIR NORMAN LOCKYER. 
THE SUN’S PLACE IN NATURE. By 


Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. Svyo, 123, 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 
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SOME’ OF 


GARDNER, DARTON & GOS NEW BOOKS. 


A SECOND EDITION ready ina few days. Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine. paper, gilt top, 6s. 
A Companion Volume to Mr, Crockett’s ever-popular “Sweetheart Travellers.” 


SIR TOADY LION AND GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 

By 8S. BR. CROCKETT, With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, B.I. 

“ One of the best things Mr. Crockett has written.” —ATHENZUM. 

“ When we say ‘Sir Toady Lion’ is one of the most delightful stories we have 
ever read, we are still short of the mark.””—DatLy CHRONICLE. 

Distinctly the best book of the season.” —Datty Matt. 

“Cleverly and charmingly illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. One of the 
most popular gift-books of the year.” —ScoTsMAn. 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author of “ Mdlle. Mori,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 68. : 
“ Girls can read this volume with impunity and advantage. 
a thorough knowledge of Italian character.” —Mornine Post. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 

MAOLEOD. 

With an Introduction by Professor HALES. 

Illustrated by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen 
this season. The tales themselves from Spenser’s inimitable allegory are daintily 
and vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque 
passing page......The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most 
fastidious and exacting taste.”"—LerEps MErcury. 


SONG FLOWERS: from “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Set to Music by KATHARINE M. RAMSAY. 

Introduction by S. R. OROCKETT. 

Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Demy 4to, fancy boards, printed on superfine paper, 7s. 6d. 

“The settings have the same unconscious charm as the poems, together with 
such grace and distinction of style as prove the writer to be a musician of taste 
and high accomplishment. The illustrations are exceedingly pretty, and are an 
additional attraction to one of the prettiest gift-books of the year.” —TimEs. 

“A charming gift.”—Puncu. 


Printed in Colours, 5s, 


ZIGZAG FABLES. By J. A. Suepruerp. 


Delightful and original. Nobody since the time of Caldecott has put more 
fun into pictures of animals than this genial draughtsman.” —ScorsMan. 





The author has 


By 


GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London, 


THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


In course of publication in Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each. 








Just published. 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. 


By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 
Previously published. 
THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. By J. Hottanp Ross, M.A., 
late Scholar of Chris.’s College, Cambridge. 
On January 15th will be ready. 


JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vivce, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 


College, Cambridge. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


THE AUTHOR, the Organ of 


the Society, may be ordered from the Publishers, 
Messrs. HoRACE Cox and Co., of Breams Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, W.0.; or from the Office 
of the Society, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. Price, 6d. per month; 63, 6d, 
annually, post free. 

The DECEMBER NUMBER contains the 
Report of the Committee on Booksellers’ Dis- 
counts, 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
HINEMOA, and other Poems. 


By EDMUND LEE, 
Author of “ Dorothy Wordsworth,” “Some Noble 
| 


Now ready, 8vo, price 16s. 


THE SECRET OF HEGEL, 
Being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. 

By Jas. Hurcuison Sriruine, LL.D. Edin. 
New Edition, Unabridged but Carefully Revised, 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
and OU., Limited. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | London : 


PARIS, 1973, JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet St. 














Sisters,” &c. Oloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





MEDOC.., ‘g 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEADX, ai 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quale 
of this wine will be found equal to la, 

wine usually sold at much higher ". 
ces, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old i 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 9s, 
customers it procures us in London St, 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliver, d ‘ 
Paid to any Railway Station, includ po 
and Bottles, ding Cases 
All who know these Wines tell us ¢) i 
sold in Great Britain to equal a — 
General Price List Free by Post, m 
C0., 


JAMES SMITH AND 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


Per 
Bots, an, 





BRANDY v. WHISKY, 


Owing to the uncertainty of obtaining pure Brandy 
at a moderate price, Whisky is often recommended 
to invalids and others. This is no longer necessary 
as, owing to their large purchases of fing Brandy 
for Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy, THOMAS 
GRANT and SONS are enabled to offer the 


GENUINE OLD 


REGINA BRANDY 


at the low price of 48s. per dozen case, 
delivered to any part of England, 
Or it can be obtained through any Wine Merchant, 


Small sample free for cost of postage (threepence), 


T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 








THE FINEST TONIC. 


oy effective in restoring 
FER BRAVAIS 1o5 ee tne et 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 


tion to resist climatic in- 
fluences, 

Invaluable in all cases of 
anemia and general de 
bility. 

Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children. 


LANCET.—"“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ It has all the 
good effects of iron without producin constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over. 





IRKBECE BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. : 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partiow 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP S’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


Cc ocOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 








STAIRS and DOWN STAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN Ae 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANT 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprin' 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, pow oa 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at eae 9 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRE = ’ 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, a 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towed © 
Funds of the Association should be sent. Bat al 
ioeere, eA SOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 P 

ast, S.W. 
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gMiTH, ELDER, AND €O0.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION READ ON READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE 
By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ Veperrre”). 


SPECTATOR.—" wes. aon Ly eceged a to vite has Beaten 
oduced & writer capable of infusing sac e and vigour into his- 
tered Scene. TBO book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it 


ie REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—" The book is one which makes the 
breath come ane and the throat to bulge, and the eyes to grow moist. It isa 
splendid book, a book not unworthy its splendid theme, It is veritable genius 
that shines in "these straightforward, stirring stories.” 


From the 


On December 21st.—With Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN 
HAWLEY GLOVER, R.N., G.C.M.G. 


By LADY GLOVER. 


Edited by the ~~ Hon. Sir yee TEMPLE, Bart., 
G.¢.8.1., D.0.L., LL.D., F.R.S, 





New Volume of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
TIMES.—“ A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” 
On December 23rd.—15s, net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203, net. 

VOL. LIII. (SMITH—STANGER) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol, I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a farther Volume will be 
issned Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will be effected 
within two years from the present date. 

Nors.—A Full Prospectus of “‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application, 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD 


ELLENBOROUGH IN 1814. By J. B. AtLay. Witha Preface by Epwarp 
Dowyes Law, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portra’‘t, 8vo, 18s, 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“ Since Sir James Stephen’s triumphant vindi- 
cation of Hastings in the matter of Nuncomar, no such convincing piece of legal 
investigation has appeared. Mr. Atlay has been able completely to clear the 
ckaracter of a great judge from a tissue of foul aspersions.” 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their enemies 
Masters, from the Roman Conquest until Now. By E. L. Burcuer, Author 
of “ A Strange Journey,’ ** A Black Jewel,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mrs. Butcher's narrative is certainly well- 
fitted to meet the wants of a large class who, as she says, would like to know 
something about the true Christian descendants of the ancient Egyptians.” 


MRS. E. B. BROWNING’S LETTERS. Edited, 


with Biographical Additions, by FrepERic G. Kenyon. Second Edition, 
2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Complete in 1 volume, with Portrait 
and Facsimile of a “ a ty from the Portuguese,” large crown 8vo, bound 
in cloth, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. *,* This Edition is uniform with the 
Two-Volume Edition of Robert Browning’s Complete Works. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. 


By JosrpH McCasz, late Father Antony, 0.8.F. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A striking book...... If this were the age of Mary Tudor most 
of us would be trooping off to see Mr. McCabe fried at Smithfield.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MILLS OF GOD. By Francis H. Harpy. 


Crown 8vo, 6 ] 
PUBLIC OPINION.—“ The story is full of poesy, beautiful im its reality, and 


a its creation. A book which will never be forgotten by those who 
ead i 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry vz 


La “ae Author of “‘ A Toy Tragedy,” “ The Little Squire,” &. Crown 


Sv 
From PUNCH.—“ The best novel my Baronite has read since the days began 
toshorten, One is interested from the first by the desire to see how one of the 
bs — aa plots in modern fiction can be reasonably worked out...... Deborah 
8 ul 


A New Serial Story by STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
entitled ‘‘THE CASTLE INN,”’ 
BEGINS IN THE JANUARY NUMBER or THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


which also contains : 
A BALLAD by CONAN DOYLE, 


ENTITLED 


CREMONA: a Ballad of the Irish Brigade; 
the first of a Series of 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG— 
a bas ~ Moore at Corunna, 
Rev. W. H. FITCHETT, 
Sethe of “Deeds that Won the Empire ;” 
AND 
sary Btud By Stok 5 ge WatTBELOO: a Contemporary Letter. 
y- ephen illips. 
Tue Rusm 10 THE KiLonpixE. By T. bs cng daa i 
> Down (of the Bar of the North- M . : ; 
est Territories), Anciznt METHODS OF SIGNALLING, 
Tue THRELKELD Ear, By 0. E. By Charles Bright, F.R.8.E. 
Tue Srrance STory or Mapame 


Raimond, 
By Miss| Lerarce. By A. H. Millar. 





Tae Porrry or Bron: 


A Lirgrary FRIENDSHIP, 
Jlizabeth Lee. PaGEs FROM A Private D1aky, 


READY NEXT THURSDAY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO.. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


PICTURES OF SOUTHERN CHIN. A. By mee 8. 
J. MacGowan. With 77 Illustrations ... .10 


BOYS’ OWN ANNUAL FOR 1897. 882 pp., 
Podine® baer “ ee — ray inte cloth 


GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL FOR 1897. 
profusely Illustrated. Handsome cloth binding... 


LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL FOR 1897. 
812 pp., profusely Illustrated by well-known Artists.., “ 


SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL FOR 1897. 
812 pp., with Coloured and many other Pictures... 


SUNDAY HOURS ANNUAL FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, 1,248 pp., attractively sae in sas te in — 
half-yearly vols., “4s, each, cloth)... 


DOCTOR ADRIAN: a Story of ola Holland. By 
D. Aucock, Author of “a en , — = 
Conquering,” &. ... 


THE BROOK AND rts BANKS. By the Rer. 
J.G. Woop. Illustrated ... 


ROMANCE OF ELECTRICITY. 
Mowro. Llustrated .. 


TOM HERON OF SAX. By E. Bveuert Guenn. 
Illustrated ove 


HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. By 


the Rev. THomas StanLeEY Treanor, M.A. 


THE LOG OF A SKY PILOT. By the Rev. 


T. StanLey TrREANOR, M.A. 


HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF NATURE. By 


Ricuarp Kere. Illustrated 


NADYA: a Tale of the Steppes, 


Norris, Illustrated.. 


IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND ‘THE 
OSTRICH: a Story of Struggle and Adventure for iy ~ 
Gorpon StTaBues, M.D., R.N. Llustrated ° 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING : a Story for Gisle. 
By ANNE Brae. Illustrated... 3 


ON THE EDGE OF A MOOR. ‘By: the Author 
of ** Probable Sons,” &. Llustrated ... 


ON THE INDIAN TRAIL: Stories of Viste 
Missionary Labour and Adventure in haa “ae ae 7 the 
Rev. Ecrrton R. Youne. Illustrated .. 2 6 


A BOOK OF SHORT STORIES FOR BOYS. 
By Tauzot Barnes REED. Illustrated . 2 


GWENDOLINE. By Aenezs Gein Illustrated 2 


MASTERS OF TO-MORROW : a Book for Young 
Men. By the _ Wituiam J. Lacey, Author - “Making a 
Beginning.” .. 2 

CONSIDER THE HEAVEN 8: a os Tabens 
duction to Astronomy. By Mrs. W.S. Aupis. Illustrated aa 


THROUGH A POCKET LENS. By amaneas 


ScHERREN, With many Illustrations ... 


THESE SIXTY YEARS: a Sketch of British ee 


gress under Queen Victoria. With many Illustrations 


STEADFAST AND TRUE: a paieey of the Hugue- 
nots. By L. C. SILKE ‘4 


FROM STORM TO CALM: 
Century. By Emma LESLIE ads 
COUSIN MONA. By lg ‘Won HETTE Game 
HOOKS AND EYES; or, Little Helps to Little 


Folks. By the Rev. FREDERICK nape eae M.A. —_— — 
trations ... 

MY GRANDMOTHER’ S ALBUM; or, ‘ Story 
of England during the Nineteenth Century. By H. E. Covmze 2 O 


IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND: a Story 


of the Stundists, ad HESsBA — anevaaed “a ———- 


Q > 
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First Prayer,” &c. . 2 0 
NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD. "By G. Rosret 

Wrwsne, D.D., Archdeacon of SGnee and Canon eh St. rT 

Cathedral, Dublin ° 2 0 
DWELL DEEP ;;or, Hilda Thorn’s Life Story. By 

the Author of “ Probable Sons,” &c. 2 0 
*TWIXT DAWN AND DAY. ‘By Mrs. * D. 

PHIPs ... 2 0 
THE BOYS’ SUNDAY “ANNUAL. _Compiled 

from “Sunday Hours.” 192 pp., copiously Illustrated... biG 
CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL. With 

many Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece, 2s., bei be a yo 

cloth, gilt edges ; in coloured picture covers ... 3 °@ 
OUR LITTLE DOT’S ANNUAL. Pretty 

Stories and Pictures for Little People. With Coloured Frontis- 

piece, = cloth; 2s, 6d., cloth, full om leneesartae i eae 16 


cover 

GIFT ‘BOOKS. at all prices, fom Sixpence 

ae are published by the Religious Tract Society. These 

books are written by good Authors, well Illustrated, and 

attractively bound. Please ask for them at the Book-ellers’ Shops; write for 
the Society’s General Catalogue, or call at the 


ST. PAUL’S BOOK SALOON, 


65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 
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Richard Bentley and Son's List 


OF STANDARD WORKS. 





BY DR. MOMMSEN. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to 


the Period of its Decline. By Profes-or THropor Mommsey. Translated 
by Witi1am Purpie Dickson, D.D., LL.D., formerly Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Giasgow. A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and 
embodying all the most recent Alterations and Additions made by Dr. 
Mommsen. In 5 vols, crown 8vo (each sold separately, 7s. 6d ), 37s, 


Also an ABRIDGED EDITION, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
©. Bryans ad F. J. R. Henpy, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PROVINCES, from 


the Time of Cwsar to that of Diocletian, By Professor Mommsey, Trans- 
lated by Dr. W. P. Dicxsow. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 10 Maps, 36s. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times 


to the suppression of the Mes:enian Rebellion. From the German of Pro- 

fessor Max DunckeR. Demy 8vo (uniform in size with “The History of 

Antiquity”). Vol. I. Trans.ated by 8. F. Atreyyg. 15s. Vol. II. Trans- 
ted by 8S. F. ALLErNx and Dr. EveLyn ABBOTT. lds, 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT AND PROFESSOR PALMER. 
THE HISTORY OF JERUSALEM. By Sir Watrtrr 


Besant, M.A.,and E, H. Parmer, M.A., late Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, large crown 8vo, with Map, 7s. 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By 
ANTON GINDELY. Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN Brock, 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 


BY PROFESSOR OREASY. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, Thirty-seventh 
Edition, with Plans, crown 8vo, canvas boards, 1s. 41.; in ornamental 
cloth binding, with red edges, 2s. Also a LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo, with 
Plans, 7s. 6d. 


BY MR. JAMES. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, from 


the Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. 
By Wi111am JamEs. With a Continuation of the History to the Battle of 
Navarino, By Uapt. Cuamizr, 6 vols. crown 8vo, with 12 Portraits on 
Steel, 42s, 


BY M. THIERS, 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION, 1789-1801. By ApotpHe Turers. Translated by FREDERICK 
SHoBERL. With 50 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most Eminent 
Personages engaged in the Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbatch. A New 
and Revised Edition, in 5 vols, demy 8vo, 453. 


THE FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, Edited by 
Peter Ounninouam, F.8.A. 9 vole. demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations on 
Steel, £553, Hand-made Paper Edition, with 67 Lilustrations on Steel, cloth, 
#£10s. 10. ; vellum, £12 12s, 

MR. FITZGERALD'S LETTERS. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 


KEMBLE (1871-1883). Kdited bey WiLL1am ALDIS WricuT, D.O.L. Small 
crown “¢: with Portraits of Mrs. Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald engraved 
on Steel, 6s. 


JANE AUSTEN, 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
Edited, with Iutroduction and Notes, by the late Lord BraBourNneg, 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 243. 

BY WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 

REMINISCENCES OF W. P. FRITH, R.A: 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

BY SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 

MY LIFE. By Tuomas Sipyey Cooprr, R.A. 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


THE LIVES OF PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir 


Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. 
Timss, F.S.A., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 63, 
BY HERR KUHE. 
MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Witu1am Kvue. 
l vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Autographs, 14s. 
BY F. J. CROWEST, 


THE GREAT TONE POETS: Brief Memoirs of the 


Greater Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &. By 
Frepericx CrowkstT. Seventh Kdition, crown 8yvo, 33. 6d. 


BY M. GUILLEMIN. 
THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook of Popular 


Astronomy. By Amsépi’r GuitiEMin. Edited by Norman Locrrer, F.B.S., 
= RICHARD Bm, F.B.A.S. Demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 


Eighth 


Crown 


Joshua 
By Joun 


BY DEAN HOOK, 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS @F CANTERBURY, 


FROM ST. AUGUSTINE TO JUXON. the Ve 
Chichest By : 5 ge Far. 


n of e 


oy arg separa tel hb Vol. I., 158.: Vi following 
ately as shown: Vol. 7. : 
15; Vola, VI. and VII., 30s ; Vol. VILloy 1583 Vol LX, iss pout You. 


Vol, XI., 15s, ; Vol. XII, 15s. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA: from Subaltern to 


Commander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal Lord Roserts or Kanwpaua Vv. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Ma; > 70. 
traits on Steel and Copper, 36s. oo pe and Plans and Por. 


MR. W. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN: including much 


Information derived from New Sources. With an Introductio idan’ 
Great-Grandson, the Marquis of DuyFERIn anp Ava, K.P., Gol e4 
demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 263. 


“The best and only critical biography of Sheridan,”—Times, 
BY MADAME JUNOT. 


THE COURT AND FAMILY OF NAPOLEON. By the 


Dochesse D'ABRANTES (Laure Junot). A New and Revised Edition, with 
Additional Notes, and an Explanatory List of the Titles of the P. i 
tioned in the Work. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 36s. on 


BY LORD WOLSELEY. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, FIRST DUKE 


OF MAKLBORUUGH. Vols. I. andII.: To the Accession of Queen Anne 

By Field-Marshal Viscount WotseteY, K.P., K.0.B., G.0.M.@. Demy 8vo, 
With Portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, James II. 

William 1II., the Duke of Monmouth, Duchess of Cleveland, and other [lus 
trations or Plans. Fourth Edition, 32s, 


BY THE DUKE OF TARENTUM. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF MARSHAL MACDONALD, 


during the Wars of the First Napoleon. Translated by SterHen Lovis 
a oad Ejition, with Notes, Portrait, and Engraving of Courcelles, 
Srown 8vo, 6s. 


BY M. GUIZOT. 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. From the 


French of M Guizot, by Sir ANDREW ScoBLE, Q.C. Ninth Edition, with 4 
Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY M. MIGNET. 


THE LIFE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. From 
the French of M, Mianet, by Sir ANDREW ScOBLE, Q.0. Seventh Edition, 
with 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s, 

BY MADAME OAMPAN. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Jeanne 


Louise HenrixtTE Campan, First Lady-in- Waiting. With Memoir of 
Madame Oampan by MM. Barritee and Maiene. New Revised 
Edition, with Additional Notes and Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 

BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 


THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE: a Memoir. By 


Sir Francis MONTEFIORE. In 1 yol. crown 4to, with numerons Portraits 
and other Ll.ustrations, 123. 6d. 
BY MR. SELOUS. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS IN AFRICA: Nine 


Years amongst the Game of the Far Interior of South Africa. By FREDERICK 
Courtenay SELovs. With a Map and 19 Full-page LIllustratious by Smit 
and Whymper. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, 18s. 

BY MR. LORD. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND: Tangier, 
Minorca, Ouba, Manila, Dunkirk, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian 
Islands, &. By WaLTER FREweN Logp. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


BY FRANK BUCKLAND. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis 


TREVELYAN BUCKLAND, late Her ee Inspector of Fisheries. Popular 
with a few Llustrations. Four Series, each separately, 8v0, 


BY JANE AUSTEN. 


THE STORIES OF JANE AUSTEN. The only complete 


Edition, 1n 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
BY T. L. PEACOCK. 


THE STORIES OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK: in- 


cluding his Fugitive Pieces, Poems, Criticisms, &c. Edited by Sir Heyer 
Coe, K.0.B. With a Preface by Lord Hovautox, and a Biographical 
Sketch by Ep1tx Nicotts. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


BY MISS FERRIER. 


THE STORIES OF SUSAN EDMONSTONE FERRIER. 


In 6 vols, small crown 8vo, 30s. 
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